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SIR JOHN GILBERT, J. F. SMITH, AND 
‘THE LONDON JOURNAL.’ 


(See 11 8. vii. 221, 276, 375; viii. 121, 142; 
x. 102, 144, 183, 223, 262.) 


THERE is an admirable article on Gilbert 
—the best I have read—in The Magazine 
of Art (1898, pp. 53-64) by the editor 
(M. H. Spielmann), who says :— 

“It is in virtue of his achievements in black 
and white that he takes his place....among the 
few masters who have ranged themselves among 
the highest.” 

Nevertheless, Mr. Spielmann reproduces 
pictures only, with the exception of the 
title to Punch in 1843. 

Mr. Spielmann thinks the estimate that 
Gilbert did 30,000 cuts for The Illustrated 
London News exaggerated. I have spent 
some hours over the question, as, fortunately, 
there is a complete set of The Illustrated 
London News in the Reading-Room of the 





Public Library at Clapham Common, quite 
handy. I do not think 30,000 is at all 
exaggerated. I have asked Mr. Sandford 
about this, and he agrees with me : his further 
observations are of interest, so I subjoin 
them. He says :— 

“I have been looking over a_ portion of 
my collection of woodcuts by Sir John Gilbert 
in The Illustrated London News, 1848 to (about) 
1870: though the series is incomplete, it has 
taken me two whole evenings to glance at 
them, as there are hundreds—probably 1,500 
at least. About half of them are unsigned, but 
the hand of Gilbert cannot be mistaken, as a 
rule. It is evident from these cuts that Gilbert 
worked on any subject, not only on imaginative 
themes, but also on the most commonplace events 
of ordinary life, such as views of places tempo- 
rarily of interest, street scenes, fires and other 
disasters, flower shows, balls, and so forth. It 
appears to me that in many of these baser sub- 
jects (as we may call them, to distinguish them 
from subjects more worthy of his pencil) he only 
supplied the figures in the foreground, as the back- 
grounds are seemingly by others (landscapes, 
buildings, &c.); but, of course, Gilbert could and 
would have done the whole with equal facility, 
and had it been required, he could quite pcs 
have done the landscape to sume other artist’s 
figures! Every one knew that in figure drawing 
and grouping he was first, and for such work he 
was in high demand. 

“*Some of his finer drawings, especially those on 
a large scale, such as issues with the Christmas 
Supplements, are unapproachable in vigour and 
interest. The most remarkable of these is the 
signed illustration of 27 Nov., 1852 (about 21 by 
30 in.), representing the funeral of the Duke of 
Wellington. This is the finest large woodcut by 
any English or French artist I have ever met 
with, and can only be called superb. It rivals 
the huge woodcuts of Germany in the later 
Middle Ages.”’ 

A very cursory mention, if any, is made by 
the various publications named of Gilbert’s 
illustrations to The London Journal or other 
periodicals or books (except The Illustrated 
London News); and yet the biography in 
the ‘D.N.B.’ (by Mr. Campbell Dodgson, 
Supplement, 1901) says he “is likely to be 
remembered rather as an illustrator than as 
a@ painter,” and ‘‘ must be regarded as one 
of the pioneers of pictorial journalism.” It 
is curious to think that, at the same time 
that Gilbert was illustrating for the Religious 
Tract Society, he was also working for an 
author whom I have heard called “ noto- 
rious.” Personally, I do not know if he 
deserved that epithet, for I have never read 
any of the novels of G. W. M. Reynolds, who, 
notwithstanding his “ notoriety,” eventually 
died “ a churchwarden of St. Andrew’s, Wells 
Street, in the odour of sanctity ’’ (Boase, 
‘M.E.B.,’ vol. v. p. 102). 

Gilbert illustrated more books and 
periodicals than any two or three men 
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together, and often in the most exquisite 
manner, though they might be _ books 
of little consideration in the eyes of the 
general public —as, for example, ‘The 
Boy’s Own Book,’ published by D. Bogue, 
without date, in 1849. He and his co- 
illustrators in this book made a group repre- 
sentative of the best artists of the day. 
Gilbert also did subject illustrations fre- 
quently, as for The British Workman, where 
his drawing on the front page was the 
attraction, there being no story except that 
which he pictured. 

Most of the biographers mention the 
number of pages required to catalogue the 
books illustrated by Gilbert in the National 
Library Catalogue. I find about 124 dif- 
ferent books, but I doubt if that represents 
more than a fifth of the number he illus- 
trated, for the artist’s name is not given in 
this Catalogue unless actually mentioned on 
the title-page of the book; in the Preface or 
elsewhere is not sufficient. 

Though Gilbert seems to have drawn any- 
thing to order, he was never under the neces- 
sity of doing “ pot-boilers,” like so many 
of his brother-artists. All was fish that 
came to his net, even fashion plates (see 
The Illustrated London News, 4 Dec., 1847, 
p. 372) and swimming, for in my book 
on that subject I find several references to 
his woodcuts. One full of action is repro- 
duced on p. 276. If at the time I had known 
there were such things as proofs to be got, 
that should have been reproduced from a 
proof, not a print. 

Greatly do I regret that I am unable to 
give any account of the “ woodpecker ”’ who 
was Gilbert’s skilful ally in all this London 
Journal work, and, I have little doubt, sup- 
plied many omissions. As I have said 
(11 S. vii. 222), I never noticed his name 
until lately. I refer to Walter Gorway, 
whose work, in point of technical skill, as 
shown in the proofs of The London Journal 
illustrations in the Print-Room, I should 
think must have been of the highest. I do 
not find his name anywhere. Is anything 
known of him? A similar question might 
be asked with regard to C. M. Gorway, and 
also H. White, a wood engraver who put his 
initials only to one of Gilbert’s cuts—on 
5 Aug., 1848—but his name in full on 10 
March, 1849, to a splendid drawing (I ought 
to say picture in black and white) by 
Gilbert of ten figures and a dog in a public- 
house bar, illustrating the tale of ‘ Godfrey 
Malvern.’ 

When one thinks of the hard, carefully 
studied, yet unnatural and ill-at-ease pro- 





ductions of other artists who have attempted 
drawing on wood without the early educa- 
tion which was absolutely indispensable— 
take, for example, one of the greatest of 
them, Sir J. E. Millais—the work of Sir John 
Gilbert appears the more extraordinary. It 
is the very reverse of that of Millais, being 
soft, hit off apparently without study or 
thought, and perfectly at ease. In examin- 
ing Gilbert’s illustrations, we are fortu- 
nately not confined to the roughly printed 
examples in the popular periodicals. The 
Print - Room possesses twenty carefully 
printed proofs from the woodblocks of 
Smith’s romance ‘ Minnigrey,’ acquired by 
purchase in 1894. From these can be seen the 
vast difference between proofs and prints. 
The Victoria and Albert Museum also has 
several volumes of Dalziel proofs, though 
none are of those in The London Journal. 

It would not surprise me to hear that 
Gilbert never saw any of The London Journal 
proofs ; indeed, it is to be hoped he did not, 
for truly great must have been his grief at 
the terrible deterioration in the Journal of 
his and the wood engraver’s skilful work. 
In the proofs the lines look like those of @ 
copperplate etching, and it is difficult to 
imagine that the rough illustrations printed 
off by hundreds of thousands in The London 
Journal are from the same woodblocks, as 
they undoubtedly must be, for reproduction 
by process was not then known. 

John Gilbert, painter and illustrator, and 
George Cruikshank, illustrator, but not a 
successful painter, were both able to work for 
upwards of seventy years, so no wonder the 
amount of their output was enormous. As 
the ‘D.N.B.’ says, “‘ Gilbert’s fertility and 
quickness were amazing ’’; but Gilbert had 
a great advantage in that he had to draw 
only once, whereas Cruikshank had to 
make first a rough sketch—he often made 
several—and then the final drawing, fre- 
quently traced first on the copper; and 
then, having drawn it on the copper, had to 
bite it in, the last process often taking as 
long as or longer than the drawing. Gilbert 
could thus produce three illustrations to 
Cruikshank’s one.* 


* Cruikshank was more fortunate than Gilbert, 
as he got into the Royal Academy Schools ; but 
when he complained that he could not find a 
seat, he was told to ‘‘ fight for one” (Jerrold’s: 
‘ Life of Cruikshank,’ 1883). According to The 
Spectator (6 Dec., 1862, p. 1359) Cruikshank 
was originally placed in a lawyer’s office, where 
he made caricatures of his master and fellow- 
clerks. That he ever was in an attorney’s office 
I should like to see confirmed; but if he was, 
nobody will doubt that he caricatured everybody- 
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Gilbert could, off-hand, depict with equal 
truth ladies and gentlemen, servants, vil- 
lains, horses, carriages, dogs, or any other 
animals. Costume and armour never seem 
to have required a thought. But mine is 
a very feeble pen: here is a piece from that 
of a professional writer in The Times of 
26 Dec., 1860, p. 4, being from a notice of 
four and a half columns reviewing Staunton’s 
‘ Shakespeare ’ (1857-60) :— 


“We ought not to pass by, unobserved the 
illustrations of these volumes, but say a word of 
Mr. John Gilbert, who has done so much to 
adorn them. It shall be a word of admiration. 
We are, indeed, delighted with his fluency of 
thought and mastery of expression. The designs 
are many hundreds in number, and frequently 
make the best notes on the dramas. They are 
manifold in style as in excellence. Sentiment 
and _ descriptions,—chivalrous, picturesque, hu- 
morous, and pathetic,—obtain a treatment at 
once characteristic and effective. The reader 
has the outlines, and may colour them from the 
poetry. Mr. Gilbert is almost the only popular 
artist who draws a pretty woman. He never 
scares us with a Pre-Raphaelite fright, starved 
upon parish allowance. Take Juliet, full of 
the warm south, or sweet Ann Page, worthy of 
her reputation. We do not know if Mr. Gilbert 
quite liked his classical subjects. There is less of 
heart in them than in the homelier scenes. But 
always we find graceful drawing, harmonious 
grouping, and telling contrast.” 


Finally, to add to the wonders done by 
this great artist, I am told that he had no 
wardrobe, no armour, and never needed 
models to sit to him. He drew everything, 
as the children say, “‘ out of his own head.” 

Ratrx THOMAS. 





STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE 
BRITISH ISLES. 


(See 10 S. xi. 441; xii. 51, 114, 181, 401; 
118. i. 282; ii. 42, 381; iii. 22, 222, 421; 
iv. 181, 361; v. 62, 143, 481; vi. 4, 284, 
343; vii. 64, 144, 175, 263, 343, 442; 
vill. 4, 82, 183, 285, 382, 444; ix. 65, 
164, 384, 464; x. 103, 226.) 


RELIcIous LEADERS, &c. (continued). 


C. H. SpurGEon. 


Stockwell.—In the grounds of Stockwell 
Orphanage 9, memorial to Mr. Spurgeon was 
unveiled on 19 June, 1894. It is modelled 
in terra-cotta, the work of the late Mr. 
George Tinworth. In the centre is a life- 
size statue of the pastor, in the attitude of 
speaking, with left hand upraised and right 
hand grasping a chair-back. At his feet 
children are grouped. Right and left in 
the background are panels descriptive of 





scenes in Pastor’s College and Stockwell’ 
Orphanage, into each of which Mr. Spurgeon’s 
figure is appropriately introduced. On an 
oblong tablet below the preacher’s feet is: 
inscribed :— 

This Hall and Monument 

erected to the memory of 

Charles Haddon Spurgeon. 

*“The objects of our care are not far to seek. 
There they are at our gates—widows worn down 
with labour, often pale, i easnangaa es delicate, and 
even consumptive; children half famished, 
growing up neglected, surrounded with tempta- 
tion. Can you look | at them without pity ? 
We cannot. We will work for them through our 
Orphanage, as long as our brain can think, and 
our pen can | write, and our heart can love. 
Neither sickness nor weariness shall tempt us to- 
flag in this sacred enterprise.”—C. H. Spurgeon, 
1879. | June 19th, 1894. 

Norwood.—Mr. Spurgeon’s grave is in 
Norwood Cemetery, at the summit of the 
hill, near the Nonconformist Chapel. Here 
he was laid to rest on 11 Feb., 1892. 
On 19 April, 1893, the monument erected’ 
over his remains was unveiled. It 


“consists of a plinth measuring 13 ft. by 11 ft.. 
and 6 ft. high. Rising from this is a tier of three 
steps upon which is erected a handsome panelled 
and coped tomb, enriched at each corner with 
columns of Labrador granite, with capitals and 
bases of white Carrara marble supporting the 
massive capstone. In the front panel of the 
tomb is a fine portrait medallion of the deceased! 
from the chisel of Mr. Joseph Whitehead 
of Vincent Square, Westminster, which was 
executed from photographs. Immediately below 
the medallion, and resting upon the steps, is a 
cushion of polished red granite, with an open Bible 
in marble, bearing the text ‘ I have fought a good 
fight, I have finished my course, I have kept the 
faith. With the exceptions stated, the entire 
work is of polished grey granite of different 
shades.” 

In the centre of the plinth is a panel in- 
scribed as follows :— 


Here lies the body of 
Charles Haddon Spurgeon 
waiting for the appearing of his 
Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ. 
Another panel at the side bears the follow- 
ing lines :— 
This monument was erected 
in loving memory of 
Cc. H. Spurgeon 
who was born at Kelvedon, Essex, June 19, 1884,. 
and fell asleep in Jesus at Mentone, France, 
January 31, 1892. 
E’er since by faith I saw the stream 
Thy flowing wounds supply, 
Redeeming love has been my theme, 
And shall be till I die. 
Then in a nobler, sweeter song 
I ll sing Thy power to save, 
When this poor lisping, stammering tongue- 
Lies silent in the grave. 
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JOHN WESLEY. 

In The Illustrated London News of 24 May, 
1856, reference was made to a move- 
ment, originated by Dr. George Dunn of 
Doncaster, for the erection of a statue of 
John Wesley at Epworth. An engraving 
of the proposed memorial was also given. 
I shall be glad to know if this scheme was 
ever carried out. At present I possess no 
further information on the subject. 

I hope shortly to give particulars of 
many Wesley memorials, including those 
erected over the graves of the various 
members of the Wesley family. 


MARTYRS. 


BisHorp Hooper. 


Gloucester.—In 1826 Mr. James Clealand 
-of Bangor erected at his own expense a 
pedestal-memorial of Bishop Hooper at the 
-east end of the churchyard of St. Mary de 
Lode (facing St. Mary’s Gateway). On the 
south side are represented the arms of the 
See of Gloucester and the City of Gloucester, 
and on the north side the arms of Bishop 
Hooper—on a fesse dancettée between 
three flames of fire a lamb couchant between 
two estoiles. It is inscribed as follows :— 
‘(East side] John Hooper, D.D. 

Bishop of 
Gloucester and Worcester 
was burnt to death at the 
East end of this Churchyard 
on Saturday 
February 9th, 1555. 
For his steady adherance [sic] 
to the Protestant Religion. 
[West side] This Monument was erected by 
James Clealand, Esq. 
Rath Gael House, Bangor, Ireland, 
September, 1826. 

The original wording on the east side 
‘must have been somewhat different, accord- 
ing to Counsel’s Life of Hooper (1840), 
where it reads :— 

John Hooper, | Bishop of | Gloucester and 
Worcester | was burnt on this spot, | on Saturday, 
February Ix. MDLV. | For His Steady Adherence | 
-to the | Protestant Religion. 

In 1861 Clealand’s memorial was removed 
to the west end of the churchyard to make 
way for the present memorial. The founda- 
tion stone was laid on 18 Sept., 1861, and 
the structure was unveiled on 9 Feb., 1863. 
It was restored in 1904, and unveiled 9 Feb., 
1905, the 350th anniversary of the martyr- 
dom. The memorial is designed in the 
Decorated Gothic style, and comprises a 
pedestal, the statue, and an ornate canopy 
with crocketed spire, surmounted by a 





finial and gilded vane. The statue is 
placed on the centre of the pedestal beneath 
the canopy. It is 8 ft. high, and represents 
Hooper in Geneva gown and cap, preaching, 
with the right hand raised, and the left hand 
holding a Bible. The statue was the work 
of Mr. Thornhill of Dublin. The total 
height of the structure is 45 ft. On the 
pedestal are the following inscriptions :— 
[East side] Gloria soli Deo. 

For the witness of Jesus and for the Word of 
God, | not accepting deliverance, John Hooper, 
D.D., Bishop of Gloucester | and Worcester was 
burnt to ashes on this spot February rx. | Anno 
Domini MDLV. 

[West side] This Monument was erected by 
Public Subscription | Anno Domini MDccCLxXII on 
the site of a smaller one | the gift of James Clea- 
land Esq. of Bangor, Ireland. 

[South side] This Monument was restored 
by public subscription in the year MDCCCCIV 
Blinkham, Mayor. C. E. Dighton, M.A. J.P. 
Hon. Sec’. and Trr*. |and was unveiled Feb- 
ruary IX MpDCcCCV the ccct*" anniversary | of the 
martyrdom by W. Lawley-Smith Mayor. 

On 30 April, 1913, the Mayor of Gloucester 
announced at a meeting of the City Council 
that the ex-Mayor and Mrs. Johnston- 
Vaughan had presented Bishop Hooper’s 
house to the city. Here he was lodged imme- 
diately before his martyrdom. At the same 
time, through the public-spirited action of 
the Rev. 8. R. Robertson, the mace handed 
to Hooper’s custodians to give them autho- 
rity for the execution was also presented 
to the City of Gloucester. The Mayor 
stated that he believed it to be the only 
example of a London sergeant’s mace in 
existence, and the only one of the time of 
Philip and Mary, whose initials appear 
upon it. JouNn T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 

(To be continued.) 





POEM ATTRIBUTED TO 
DR. JOHNSON. 


I copy the undernoted from The Bee; or, 
Literary Weekly Intelligence, by James 
Anderson, LL.D., &c., vol. ii., 9 March, 
1791, pp. 29-30. This volume has an addi- 
tional interest for another class of readers 
of ‘N. & Q.,’ namely, students of Burns. 
The same correspondent, A. B.—that is, 
the Earl of Buchan—sent for publication in 
the"same volume, 27 April, 1791, pp. 318-19, 
the letter which Burns addressed to the 
Earl, dated 7 February, 1787—the first 


letter of Burns, I think, to be made public. 
There are poems in honour of Burns at 
pp. 110and 317-18. The verses at pp. 317-18 
are by Buchan ; those at p. 110 are by K. 
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The following are the Johnsoniana :— 


To the Editor of ‘ The Bee.’ 
Sir, 
The inclosed I many years ago tore out of 
a magazine, and have always intended sending it 
to some public paper. I am certain that it has 
been written by Dr. Johnson. I need not tell 
a judge like you that it is excellent. It has 
escaped all his collectors, and well deserves to 
be reprinted. I am, yours, &c., A. B 





To Mr. Urban, on his completing the eighteenth 
Volume of ‘ The Gentleman’s Magazine.’ 

Arts, to complete what Nature but began, 

First wrought the human savage into man 3 

Then gave him empire o’er the peopl’d ball, 

And bade the conqu’ror be the lord of all. 

These taught him first to tame the bounding steed, 

Bend the tough yew, and wing the pointed reed ; 

With speed and prowess not his own endu’d : 

The strong he vanquish’d, and the swift pursu’d : 

He mounts the chariot, and, at ease reclin’d, 

Sees the gaunt lion lab’ring pant behind ; 

His missive weapon gives a distant wound, 

And brings the vulture breathless to the ground : 

Now, tenfold strength by Mathesis supply’d, 

He cleaves the mountain, and he stems the tide ; 

This taught, for him, subservient seas to flow, 

The stars to wander, and the winds to blow. 


But while he rises thus from arts to arts, 
Each step Necessity or Chance imparts ; 
Till, to entail the blessings of his kind, 
Heav’n taught him Letters, and their powers 
assign’d : 


This Art, alone descended from the skies, 
Arrests Ideas living as they rise ; 
This, to late times preserved the sage’s thought, 
Reprov’d in secret, and in silence taught. 


But Science still retir’d from public view, 
And, though immortal, yet she liv’d for few : 
Long, long her venerated page was rare, 
With labour copy’d, and preserv’d with care ; 
Scarce a whole life, one transcript could produce, 
The toil of Poverty, for Grandeur’s use : 

Till now, improving on the plan divine, 
Man bade diffusive truth in Printing shine ; 
By this, the labour of a thousand years 
The perfect produce of a month appears. 
Now Science lurks no longer in the shade, 
To every eye is every thought displayed. 


Ah! not to Science sacred is the art, 
Intruding Error proudly claims her part ; 
Through the same medium Falhood’s colours 

play, 
And Truth’s white radiance gives unbroken day 3; 
The sophist quibbles with an air sedate ; 
The sat’rist raves, and rhiming females prate ; 
Here pious Kempis breathes seraphic fire ; 
Here Wilmot rages with impure desire ; 
Here Newton reasons, and Des Cartes dreams 3 
Here Morgan lies, and Muggleton blasphemes. 


= the hand, that, blest with friendly 
skill, 

Divides the mass, selecting good from ill; 

But yet repeated dainties cloy the mind, 

The tasteful feast in Novelty we find. 





For Twice Nine Years a constant treat to 
frame, 
Forever tasteful, as "tis ne’er the same ; 
Still with the Wholesome to unite the Nev, 
And bid the Elegant adorn the True, 
To teach, to please, to mend a letter’d age, 
This last refinement of the finish’d page ; 
This, Urban, this is thy peculiar praise, 
No vain pretender to disputed bays. 
Still ev’ry Art, and every Muse unite, 
Still give at once improvement and delight ; 
Still thrice four thousand shall impatient wait 
The sterling sense that ’s stamp’d with St. John’s 


Gate, 
Long live! the plaudit of the wise to feel, 
While Envy yells unnoticed at thy heel. 
JOHN MUIR. 

219, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 

[We are inclined to think that ‘ Mathesis’ treated 
as if wady were ade makes against the attribution 
of these lines to Johnson. ] 





NELSON : UNPUBLISHED LETTERS. 


WHEN at Ecclefechan with a friend some 
years ago, I was introduced to a resident in 
that village who, I found, possessed several 
letters of Lord Nelson which had _ been 
addressed to a relative, a surgeon in the 
Navy. The possessor very kindly allowed 
me to copy them, and here they are :— 


Burnham, Norfolk, 
DEAR SIR June 8 1790. 

I was very glad to hear you have had so 
pleasant a Voyage in allrespects. Your own good 
conduct I am well assur’d will always make you 
be respected. I am much oblig’d by your 
remembrance. Mrs. Nelson will with thanks 
accept a pair or two of birds if you can spare 
them. I think the only way of getting them safe 
to London is by the waggon directed for my 
Brother at the Navy Office who will devise to 
forward them here. As you will see I am amongst 
the disappointed ones in not getting one of the 
first ships but I understand I am soon to be 
employ’d since you sail’d I have been plagu’d by 
the seizures made whilst in the West Indies a 
prosecution being now agt me for five thousand 
pounds sterling for one Vessel it is very true 
Government are defending me but the unpleas- 
antness still falls on me such as being served with 
notices & things of that kind, and may be 
arrested perhaps in the end if it should be given 
against me.~ I see a person may do their duty too 
well however a good War will sett all to rights 
remember me to Mt Brown & believe me 

Your most faithful Humble Servant 
[Endorsed] Horatio NELSON. 
Mr. GRAHAM : 

Surgeon of H.M. Ship 

Adventure Portsmouth. 
pp?4. J. A. 


Mr. THO? GRAHAM 
Liverpool. 


My Dear Srr/ . 
I am just favor’d with your letter of 29% 
Jan?’ and am sorry if your health will permit you 


Bath Feb’ 3™ 1798. 
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‘serveing that you had not applied long ago for 
Mr. Jefferson was appointed to the Vanguard in 
Dect last. My arm is perfectly healed and my 
general health is better than it usually has been. 
I shall be in Town abt the end of this Month but 
I should be sorry you took the trouble of such a 
very long Journey merely to see me. 
Believe me 
Dear Sir 
Your ObligedjHumble Serv* 
Horatio NELSON, 
{Endorsed ] 
Bath Feb’ fourth 1798 
Inchiquin. 
To Mr. GRAHAM 
At Mr. David Smith’s 
Warehouse 
Liverpool. 


December 17* 1800. 
My DEAR SIR/ 

You must as my other friends have the good- 
ness to forgive my not writing so much or so 
often as those who have two hands, and not 
attribute to neglect or inattention what is truly 
the effect of my loss. I can assure you no one 
rejoices more to hear of you than myself and feel 
grateful for all your congratulations and good 
wishes and only rest assured that I am as ever 
your sincere friend NELSON. 
{Endorsed] 

London December Seventeenth 1800. 
Mr. THO' GRAHAM 
Surgeon R.N. 
NELSON. Liverpool. 
R. B—rz. 





Two EastTBoURNE WorTHIES.—The an- 
cient church of St. Mary, Eastbourne, has 
lately lost by death a valued official in the 
person of the late Mr. Simeon Hart, a mem- 
ber of a family whose services thereto are 
probably unique in English parish history ; 
and the following extract from The East- 
bourne Chronicle of 26 Sept. last may be of 
interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ :— 

“The Hart Family. 


“ Either as clerk or sexton, or as holders of 
both offices, members of the Hart family have 
‘been uninterruptedly in service at the Parish 
Church for a period of 174 years. In his admir- 
able book, ‘Old Eastbourne,’ the Rev. W. 
Budgen supplies interesting details of the various 
parish and church offices for several centuries 
past. We gather therefrom that the first of the 
family to serve—one John Hart—was clerk from 
1740 to 1777. Thomas Hart, his son, held the 
post from the latter date to 1793, and was suc- 
ceeded by his own son, bearing the same Christian 
name, until his death in 1821. William, a second 
son of ‘Thomas Hart, sen., then came on the 
scene, and served for 32 years. ‘ He was,’ says 
Mr. Budgen, ‘the last of the clerks of the old 
school. Some of the older residents can still call 
to mind his old-time ways—how, after giving out 
the Psalm from his seat below the Vicar’s desk, 
he would walk down the church to join the choir 
in the gallery at the west end.’ ‘ The salary at 








this period,’ adds the author of ‘Old East- 
bourne,’ ‘ had risen to 10l. per annum, but this 
probably covered the sexton’s duties as well 
as the clerk’s.. On the death in 1853 of 
William Hart the clerkship went to Mr. John 
Marchant, who in 1866 was succeeded by Mr. 
Welch. The line of service in connection with 
the Hart family remained, however, unbroken. 
George Hart filled the post of sexton for the 
remarkable term of sixty years, only relinquishing 
the post at his death, which occurred in 1880, 
when he was 82 years of age. Mr. Simeon Hart, 
who has just died, was a son of the veteran 
George, and although his appointment as sexton 
dates from no remoter year than 1880, he began 
work at the old church as assistant verger so 
long ago as 1856. The latter post, since Mr. 
Simeon assumed the réle of sexton, has been 
occupied by the deceased’s son, Mr. Robert Hart, 
who represents the sixth generation of the Hart 
preted who have successively held office in the 
church.” 


It may be permissible to add that, by a 
curious coincidence, the Mr. Welch above 
mentioned as having been appointed parish 
clerk at the same church in 1866 also passed 
away in the same week. He was in addition 
head master of the parish schools from 
3 Jan., 1856, until his retirement in 1901, 
and for several years a much-esteemed 
Alderman of the Borough of Eastbourne. 

ALAN STEWART. 


Wars oF Louis XIV.: HovusEHOLD 
Linen.—A large white linen table - napkin 
in our possession furnishes an interesting 
link with the conquests of Louis XIV., and 
in view of its topical interest I venture a 
detailed description. 

The napkin measures 3ft. 9}2in. by 
2ft. 1l}in., and the design, which runs 
lengthwise, is surrounded by a border of 
cannon, pikes, muskets, standards, sabres, 
halberds, swords, coats of mail, and drums 
arranged in conventionalized patterns, with 
the three fleurs-de-lis on a shield surmounted 
by a crown repeated in each corner. 

The centre of the cloth is also occupied 
by the arms of France in a larger version, 
and on the right and left of the shield 
appears the name of Louis XIIII. (sic). 
The right-hand side of the design being 
similar throughout to the left, but in reverse, 
I describe the left-hand side only. The top 
left corner has a representation of a forti- 
fied town, under which appears the name of 
Mons. A few houses to the right, within a 
great wall, are labelled CHar, and above 
Char a soldier stands, holding a long staff, 
valiant in armour and a hat with a sweeping 
feather. Mounted cannon and balls occupy 
the intervening spaces, and the relative pro- 
portions of towns and men, &c., are entirely 
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ignored. Below Mons a flying allegorical 
figure blows on a trumpet, and holds in his 
other hand a branch of laurel or bay, 
over the name of Louis before mentioned. 
Below this a soldier on horseback occupies 
considerable space. This is, perhaps, the 
king himself. He is turned in his saddle to 
face the spectator, and is even more elabo- 
rately dressed than the other brave gentle- 
man. His raised hand holds a field-marshal’s 
baton. The remaining space is entirely 
filled with a picture of Namur, also labelled. 
The town, rising steeply on the right, is 
divided by a broad river with two vessels 
on it, crossed by a bridge of boats. It is 
strongly walled with a double line of defence 
and forts. The church, several Gothic 
turrets, and one or two quaint chimneys 
may be distinguished. 

As Namur, taken by Louis XIV. in 1692, 
was retaken by William III. in 1695, the 
date of the napkin is practically fixed ; and 
in the lack of evidence to the contrary, I 
have assumed it to have been brought as 
spoil by an ancestor who was certainly an 
officer in William’s service. 

When did Char adopt its lengthened form 
of Charieroi ?—for I suppose it is the same 
place. And am I right in supposing that 
linen woven with the king’s name and the 
royal arms was only used in the royal 
household ? I understand that Marl- 
borough’s victories a few years later were 
commemorated in a similar manner. The 
Peasant Arts Society might consider the idea 
in relation to their hand-looms. 

MARGARET LAVINGTON. 

Chudleigh House, Bideford. 

{Another tablecloth of “ Louis XIIII.” is described 
by Mr. W. Mercer at 10 S. xii. 408. See also 
8§. vi. 286; 9S. vii. 446; 10 S. xii. 451.] 


Forx-Lore or Dratu. (See 11 S. ix. 
128, 196, 236, 278, 296, 350, 414.)—There 
must be among sailors curious customs and 
superstitions connected with death and 
burial at sea. In ‘The Life of a Sailor,’ by 
a Captain in the Navy, vol. i., published 
1832, we read :— 

“It is the business of the sail maker to sew up 
the corpse in a hammock, and consequently he 
goes to the disagreeable task unhesitatingly, as 
it is his duty. The canvas is cut to fit the body, 
and the head....The body being shrouded in 
its last vestments, the canvass stitched tightly 
round, and two shot attached to the feet, is then 
left on a grating under the half-deck covered over 
with a Union-jack. I have heard it said that it 
was customary to run the needle of the last stitch 
through the nose of the corpse.” 


In the same volume there is an account of 
a captain who goes mad and cuts his throat. 





The body is put into a cask, and this filled 
with rum. The sailors express fear at 
the doubling of the body, because “he 


looks as if he did not like it.””. They drink 
his safe passage to heaven; and said 
Peter :— 


““Now the Captain’s dead and gone, you 
forgive him all the wrongs he did you?’ ‘0 yes,’ 
replied the coxswain, ‘I forgive him, of course ; 
but—’ ‘ But what?’ said Peter. ‘ But,’ con- 
tinued the coxswain, ‘if the devil does not get 
him, he ought to lose his place.’ ” 


We have often heard of a body preserved 
in a cask of rum on shipboard, and of queer 
stories of subsequent adventures. 


In another account of a death in Jamaica 
a lad is shot through the brain— 
‘*the blacks [women] rushed to the body, and 
each endeavoured to get her mouth over the 
dying boy’s; and each, as she neared his lips, 
started up and cried, ‘I have it! 1 have it!’ 
meaning that she had caught his soul.” 


GEORGE WHERRY. 
Cambridge. 


Wuarton Famity Portraits.—The fol- 
lowing interesting list of family pictures 
occurs in an_ inventory ,of the goods 
of Margaret, Lady Sulyarde (Add. MS. 
34,784). Lady Sulyarde was the daughter 
of Philip, fourth Baron Wharton, by his 
second wife, Jane, daughter of Arthur Good- 
wyn of Upper Winchendon, co. Bucks. 
She married, first, Major Dunch of Pusey ; 
second, Sir Thomas Sulyarde; third, William 
Ross :— 

“In my Lady’s closet, seven small pictures 
don on pannels, viz. The Lord Wharton, my 
lady’s father [Philip, 4th Baron]; the Lady 
Wharton, my lady’s mother; Collonel Goodwin, 
my lady’s grandfather; Col. Goodwin’s lady, 
my lady’s grandmother; Sr. Thomas Wharton, 
my lady’s uncle; the Lady Lindsey, my lady’s 
half-sister [Elizabeth, daughter of Philip, 4th 
Baron, by his first wife, Elizabeth, daughter of Sir 
Rowland Wandesford, Kt., of Pickhay, co. York, 
and wife of Robert, 3rd Earl of Lindsey]; Mr. 
Thomas Wharton, my lady’s eldest brother 
(Thomas, 5th Baron]; Lady Catherine Carr, in 
water colours ; Philip, Lord Wharton, my lady’s 
father, in his Parlit. Robes, by Kneller; Ld. 
Wharton’s 2d. lady, my lady’s mother; present 
Lady Wharton [? Lucy, daughter of Lord Lisburn, 
and wife of Thomas, 5th Baron]; Lord Wharton’s 
3d. lady [Anne, daughter of William Carr, and 
widow of Edward Popham, married, as his third 
wife, Philip, 4th Baron]; Lord Willoughby, 
eldest son of Lord Lindsey, and my lady’s nephew ; 
Mr. Thomas Wharton, my lady’s eldest brother, 
and Mr. Thomas Wharton’s lady, both by Kneller ; 
Mrs. Margaret and Mr. Wharton Dunche, my 
lady’s youngest son and daughter [by her first 
husband]; Sir Thomas Wharton, my lady’s 
grandfather [d. 1622]; Lady Wharton, my lady’s 
grandmother [wife of Sir Thomas, and daughter of 
Robert, Earl of Monmouth]; Ld. Cobham, in an 
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oval don by Mrs. Carr, my lady’s sister [Anne, 
wife of William Carr]; Ld. Wharton, in a shep- 
herd’s habit ; Mrs. Thomas, now Lady Keymis, 
my lady’s sister [Mary, married first William 
Thomas, and second Sir Charles Kemys, Bart.] ; 
Mr. Philip Wharton, son to Sir Thomas Wharton, 
my lady's cousin-german; Mr. Philip Wharton’s 
first lady ; two knee pieces with gilt frames ; 
Mr. Major Dunche, his lady; three small pic- 
tures in water colour of Mr. Major Dunche, his 
lady, Ld. Wharton (given by Sir Thomas 
Wharton).” 

Other pictures in the inventory include nine 
small pictures in mezzotinto of Charles I. ; 
Charles II.; Queen Dowager; James IL., 
his Queen ; Prince of Orange, his Princess; 
Prince George of Denmark, his Princess ; 
six small pictures in mezzotinto of Sir 
Grevil Verney; Madam Soams; a draught 
of Bethlem; a draught of a Lady at Con- 
fession; the Elephant and Rhinoceros; a 
draught of a Revel by Mr. C. 

In addition to these are mentioned Mrs. 
Sydley, in mezzo with lackered frame; the 
Virgin Mary, in a gilt leather frame ; Lord 
Russel, a print; a print, being Cupid, with 
an ebony frame and glass; two Dutch pic- 
tures in paper, cut like point-work ; a small 
‘Landskip’ by Mr. Dunstall, in a silver 
frame; ‘The Present Queen Mary,’ in 
mezzotinto ; Sheriff Bethel, with a spotted 
: rame ; and ‘ Ye Draught of Lands at Baddes- 
ey.’ 

It would be of interest to know the present 
whereabouts of this fine series of family 
portraits. Percy D. Munpy. 


St. Pavuwi’s CATHEDRAL: NELSON’S 
SEPULCHRE.—‘ Political and Moral Reflec- 
tions during Twelve Rambles in London’ 
(1810) provides the following :— 


* On entering it [St. Paul’s], after the surprise, 

at the grandeur of its interior, had a little sub- 
sided, { thought on [sic] a gallant hero, and 
pensively approaching the spot, where his remains 
are deposited, I gazed with awe comingled with 
indignity, not at that splendid monument, which 
was voted to his memory by Parliament two 
sae since, and which should long ere this, have 
ormed the Mausoleum of departed greatness ; 
but, with shuddering, I mention it, as a few 
rotten boards was all that intervened between me 
and the shrine of Nelson ! 


“*Ts this, I mentally exclaimed, while I 
gazed on the trophies which overhung his grave, 
and waved to and fro with the moaning blast in 
sullen majesty, as if in sympathy with my out- 
raged feelings, ‘is this the burial-place of him 
who once, it may be truly said, commanded the 
destinies of the world ?’”’ &c. 


This suggests that the coffin was deposited 
on the floor of the crypt, and remained 
neglected some years before the sarcophagus, 





said to have been intended for Cardinal 
Wolsey, was brought from Windsor and the 
existing sepulchre completed. 

ALECK ABRAHAMS. 


‘““THE NINE DIFFERENT LANGUAGES OF 
THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN MONARCHY.’ —A 
general appeal to the various peoples of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy is reported to 
have been recently directed by the Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the Russian Army, after 
having entered L’vév (or Leopolis, com- 
monly called Lemberg), the capital of 
Galicia, rendered in nine principal lan- 
guages of Austro-Hungary. As it may be 
worth while to have them enumerated, let 
me briefly do so: (1) Polish; (2) Malo- or 
Little - Russian, or Ruthenian (which differs 
from Veliko- or Great-Russian not less than 
Polish does, being not a mere dialect, but 
the language of the celebrated Malo-Russian 
poet Shevchenko, having its centre at 
L’vév) ; (3) Chekh or Bohemian ; (4) Serbo- 
Croatian ; (5) Slovenian (having its centre 
at Lyublyaéna, commonly called Laibach) ; 
(6) Rumanian; (7) Italian; (8) German ; 
(9) Magyar or Hungarian. I need hardly 
point out that these nine languages repre- 
sent the three chief groups of our Indo- 
European family—i.e., Slavonic, Romance, 
and Germanic, together with the Finnish- 
Ugrian separate group, to which Magyar- 
Hungarian belongs. H. Kress. 

Oxford. 





Queries. 


WE must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


MICHELANGELO’s ‘Davip’ AT FLor- 
ENCE.—Can any one tell me if there is more 
than one replica of Michelangelo’s statue of 
‘David’ in Florence? Mr. E. V. Lucas in 
his delightful book ‘ A Wanderer in Florence ’ 
mentions several times that there are two : 
one in bronze on the Piazzale Michelangelo, 
and another at the door of the Palazzo 
Vecchio. 

I know Florence very well, but have no 
recollection of this latter copy. The original 
statue, now in the Accademia, was removed 
from the Palazzo Vecchio in 1873, and the 
only replica I have seen is the one on 
the Piazzale Michelangelo. I was last in 
Florence in 1910. Perhaps it has been 
placed there since that date, but this I do 
not think is likely. J. DUNSMURE. 

Edinburgh. 
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VEGETABLE PARCHMENT.—Real vellum 
constitutes, perhaps, the most durable 
binding in existence. I have many sixteenth- 
century volumes which, save for the dis- 
coloration of age, are as perfect in their 
vellum binding as when they first issued 
from the bookseller’s shop. On the other 
hand, the substance known as “ vegetable 
parchment ”’ forms the worst binding that 
the perversity of human ingenuity ever 
invented. It affords a most attractive bait 
to mice and vermin of all descriptions. 
The binding of many good books in my 
possession has been destroyed in the course 
of years. One out of many is the fine 
quarto edition of Ruskin’s ‘ Poems,’ pub- 
lished in two volumes in 1891. The backs 
of these volumes are entirely gone. Can 
any correspondent suggest a solution Which 
might be applied to this material, and which, 
without injuring the binding or contents, 
would stay the ravages of the vermin ? 

W. F. Pripeavx. 


Oxp Eronrans.—I shall be grateful for 
information regarding any of the following : 
(1) Fortescue, Thomas, admitted 28 Aug., 
1759, left 1760. (2) Foster, Caleb, ad- 
mitted 22 Jan., 1757, left 1758. (3) Foster, 
John, admitted 28 Jan., 1758, left 1764. 
(4) Foulkes, Martin, admitted 22 May, 
1758, left 1766. (5) Foyster (? Forster), 
Samuel, admitted 13 Sept., 1764, left 1765. 
(6) Fydell, Richard, admitted 23 Jan., 
1762, left 1762. (7) Gally, Henry, ad- 
mitted 6 June, 1762, left 1768. (8) Gas- 
coigne, Crisp Chandler, admitted 16 Sept., 
1765, left 1772. (9) Gibson, George, ad- 
mitted 2 Sept., 1761, left 1773. (10) Glynn 
(? Glyn), John, admitted 16 Feb., 1756, 
left 1758. (11) Goldwin, Thomas, admitted 
12 Feb., 1758, left 1758. R. A. A.-L. 


SHERLOCK HoLMES: HIS METHODS AND 
LITERARY PEDIGREE.—It is usual to trace 
the inductive method of Sherlock Holmes 
back to Poe, and leave it there as if Poe 
invented it. There are signs, however, of 
a@ narrative of some length, involving the 
reproduction of a scene from small evidences 
which would escape the ordinary person, in 
Voltaire’s ‘Zadig, which is admittedly 
Oriental in character. I have looked for a 
similar passage in the ‘ Arabian Nights,’ 
but have so far failed to find one. Is there 
any such in Oriental tales of early date ? 

Dumas, who makes D’Artagnan anticipate 
Holmes’s methods in reconstructing the 
details of a duel, perhaps took a hint from 
* Zadig,’ or is the idea one of those common 





properties of the human mind which turn 
up everywhere ? The instance in ‘ Zadig’ 
is, I should add, mentioned in a German 
dissertation published this year on the 
stories of Sherlock Holmes and the Raffles 
tales of Mr. E. W. Hornung, but it was not 
new to me, as I had noted it some years 
since, when I was engaged in the now 
obsolete pastime of comparative criticism. 

Readers more learned than I am in 
Oriental lore may be able to assure me that 
this detective wisdom came from the East. 
So far as I am aware, this style of thing is 
not represented in the well-known types of 
Indo-European folk-tales. 

I am aware, of course, that an Edinburgh 
doctor was the prototype of Sherlock 
Holmes, but I think that the existence of 
fine tales of the sort by Poe must have 
encouraged Sir Arthur Conan Doyle to 
make a popular success on similar lines. 

Lovupon Dopp. 


AutTHors WANTED.—I should be glad to 
know who were the authors of :— 

1, Love Elegies. Written in the Year 1732. 
London: Printed for G. Hawkins, at the Middle- 
Temple Gate, Fleetstreet. 1757. 4to. 31 pp. 

2. Four Elegies: Descriptive and Moral. Lon- 
don: Printed for J. Buckland, in Pater-Noster- 
Row; R. and J. Dodsley, in Pall-Mall, &c. 1760, 
4to. 24 pp. 

3. Amyntor and Theodora: or, The Hermit. A 
Poem. In Three Cantos. London: Printed for 
Paul Vaillant, in the Strand. 1748. 4to. 92 pp. 

4. Edwin and Emma. _ Birmingham: Printed 
by John Baskerville, for A. Miller in the Strand. 
1760. 15 pp. 

5. Maria to Henrie, and Henrie to Maria: or, 
The Queen to the King in Holland, and His 
Majesty's Answer; Two Heroical Epistles in 
Imitation of the Stile and_Manner_of Ovid. 
Written by a Young Lady. London, Printed for 
Joseph Knight, at the Pope’s Head, in the Lower 
Walk of the New Exchange. 1641. Sm. fol. 12 pp. 

J. S. 


[Nos. 3 and 4 were written by David Mallet, for 
whom see the * D.N.B.’] 


Harrorp~ oF Prymoutu, ‘“ TRAITOR,” 
1538.—Writing of the year 1538, ‘ The Grey 
Friars’ Chronicle of London,’ at p. 41, says: 

‘** Also this yere the xxv of February was drawne 
from the towere to Tyborne, Henry Harford 
gentleman and Thomas Hever merchant, and 
there hongyd and qwarterd for tresone. 

But ‘ Wriothesley’s Chronicle,’ which is 
always much more accurate, says :— 

“This yeere, the 20th daie of March, being 
Saterdaie the second weeke of Lent, Thomas 
Harford, gentleman, was drawen from Newgate 
to Tiburne for seditious words of treason against 
the Kinges Majestie, and also a yong man 
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called Yewer, sometyme a freeman of London of 
the Company of the Marchant Tailors, was 
drawen to Tiburne for dyminishinge of the 
Kinges coyne, as he confessed at the gallowes, to 
the value of sixteen grottes, and their the said 
Harford and Yewer were hanged, their bowells 
brent, headded, and quartered.” 

But Saturday, the second week of Lent, was 
23 March. 


The real date is given in a letter from 
John Husee, Lord Lisle’s agent, to Lady 
Lisle, dated 22 March, 1538, in which he 
says :— 

“To-day Mr. Harford of Plymouth is executed 
for treason, and with him a money washer’ 
(‘ Letters and Papers, Hen. VIII.,’ xiii. i. p. 214). 

What was Harford’s treason ? and what 
was his Christian name ? 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


BIoGRAPHICAL INFORMATION WANTED.— 
I should be glad to obtain any information 
concerning the following Old Westminsters : 
(1) Alexander Cockbourn, admitted 1734, 
aged 13. (2) Thomas Cockburn, son of 
James Cockburn of Kingston, Jamaica, 
left 1727. (3) Newell Cockman, admitted 
1739, aged 14. (4) John Codere, admitted 
1748, aged 10. (5) Henry Thomas Coghlan, 
born 27 March, 1813, admitted 1824. (6) 
Adam Cokeley, admitted 1744, aged 13. 
(7) William Fairfax Cole, born 15 Sept., 
1809, admitted 1822. (8) Joseph Cole- 
batch, left 1689. (9) Eldred Mowbray 
Coles, born 20 June, 1811, adinitted 1825. 
(10) Joseph Collev, left 1708. (11) Francis 
Spencer Collier, born 30 Sept., 1810, ad- 
mitted 1822. (12) George Samuel Collyer, 
admitted 1812. (13) Tobias Collins, ad- 
mitted 1719, aged 8. (14) George Colman, 
admitted 1748, aged 9. (15) Henry Combe, 
admitted 1780. (16) John Combes, ad- 
mitted 1721, aged 14. (17) Thomas 
Combes, admitted 1722, aged 10. (18) John 
Barfoot Cooke, admitted 1806. (19) Wil- 
liam Coope, admitted 1812. (20) Beau- 
champ Scarlett Cooper, born 3 Oct., 1823, 
admitted 1836. (21) Charles Cooper, ad- 
mitted 1734, aged 7. GS. B: 


‘THE Lapy’s Pocket MAGAZINE’ AND 
‘THE ATHENZUM.’—In The Lady's Pocket 
Magazine for 1831, part i., is an article 
entitled ‘Felicia Hemans: a Literary 


Sketch,’ to which is appended the following 
foot-note :— 

“We have been tempted to transplant this very 
beautiful sketch from The Atheneum, because it is 
a just and honorable tribute to one of the most 
talented of our living female writers. Such an 
article receives additional importance when we 





assure our readers that it is the production of Mr. 
J—ff—y ; a name, which certainly ranks the very 
highest on the list of critics.” 

By the name it would seem that Francis 
Jeffrey is intended. Is it the case that he 
contributed an article on Mrs. Hemans to 
The Atheneum ? If so, at what date did 
it appear ? and has it been reprinted any- 
where else ? I should also be glad to know 
how, and on what terms, The Lady’s Pocket 
Magazine came to print it. How long did 
this publication run ?. Who was the editor ? 
The title-page gives as the publisher 
‘Joseph Robins, Bride Court, Bridge 
Street, London.”’ F. E. H. R. 


CLOCKS AND CLOCKMAKERS.—A friend in 
this parish has a long, or grandfather’s, 
clock, the name on the brass dial being 
““R. Gilkes, Adderbury ’’; and the former 
Vicar of Adderbury tells me he also has one 
by the same maker. When did R. Gilkes 
flourish ? 

A similar old clock of my own bears the 
name of ‘‘ Wm. Stephens, Godallming.”’ Is 
anything known about him ? 

Why were the so-called “‘ Act of Parlia- 
ment ” clocks constructed with black faces ? 


J. LANDFEAR LUCAS. 
Glendora, Hindhead, Surrey. 


AuTHOR OF ‘ PappIANA.’—Who was the 
young officer who wrote ‘ Paddiana’ (Lon- 
don, 1847) and ‘A Transport Voyage to 
Mauritius’ (1851)? On the title-page of 
the first-named book he ealls himself the 
author of ‘A Hot Water Cure,’ but I have 
not been able to. find this in the British 
Museum Catalogue. L. L. K. 


Prerix “‘Scotcu-” or ‘ Scot-,” PEmM- 
BROKESHIRE.—What is the meaning of the 
prefix to the following names of places in 
Pembrokeshire : Scotchwell, Scotland Wood, 
Scotsborough ? Probably any explanation 
given will apply also to Colby Scot. 

PHENIX. 


St. Nicnoxas’s Loar.—In some old notes 
on the parochial chapel of Liverpool, 
probably written about 1670, is the tradi- 
tion that ‘‘ sea-folk getteth the Saint Nicho- 
las Loaf.”” Is anything known of this loaf 
in other ports ? J. B. 


THe Nationa ConourR oF WALES.— 
Green is the colour associated with Ireland. 
What is the Welsh colour? The Welsh 
leek is, I suppose, green and white, as in 
nature the lower part of the stalk is white. 

G. E. 
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Witit1am Otiver Gray.—TI shall be 
glad of any information respecting William 
Oliver Gray, who was some fifty years ago 
a well-known Fleet Street man. He died 
in 1872, and was buried in the extra-mural 
cemetery at Brighton. He was the editor 
of The Day’s Doings, 1866-70, probably the 
parent of illustrated daily journalism, and 
was also, I believe, a frequent contributor to 
Punch. In addition, he was the author of 
several books, the chief one being entitled 
‘Social Contrasts,’ which consisted mostly of 
illustrations (coloured). The works bore the 
imprint of William Oliver. Is there any 
record of this publishing house or its suc- 
cessors? Gray had a brother Alexander 
George, who was also a journalist. C. G. 





Replies. 


EARLS OF DERWENTWATER : 
DESCENDANTS. 


(118. x. 148, 218, 256, 271.) 


I APPEND some notes upon the lady who 
called herself Countess of Derwentwater, 
and who caused such trouble at Dilston in 
the sixties. The notes were written, and in 
the hands of the Editor, before Mr. RicHarp 
WELFORD’s most admirable summary had 
appeared. Some overlapping is unavoid- 
able, but on re-reading my notes I am 
hopeful that there may be enough value in 
the additional data here supplied to warrant 
printing as a further contribution to a prob- 
ably unique episode in family history. 

The lady first appeared upon the scene 
at Blaydon, in 1865, and a year or so later 
took possession of Dilston more or less by 
force. The story is highly diverting, as 
will be seen from the following extracts from 
The Times and contemporary journals;— 

** Great excitement was caused at Hexham and 
the western parts of Northumberland on Tuesday 

y a lady who claims to be a descendant of 
Ratcliffe, the last Earl of Derwentwater, taking 
possession of Dilston Castle, about three miles 
from Hexham, and claiming all the estates once 
belonging to that unfortunate adherent of Prince 
Charles, and which estates belong to Greenwich 
Hospital. The Hexham Courant, in an extra 
published on Tuesday night, gives the following 
account of the strange proceedings :—‘ This 
morning great excitement was occasioned in the 
neighbourhood of Dilston by the appearance of 
Amelia, Countess of Derwentwater, with a retinue 
of servants, at the old baronial castle of her 
ancestors, Dilston Old Castle, and at once taking 
possession of the old ruin. 3 Her ladyship, who 





is a fine-looking, elderly lady, was dressed in an 
Austrian military uniform, and wore a sword by 
her side in the most approved fashion. She 
was accompanied, as we have said, by several 
retainers, who were not long in unloading the 
waggon-load of furniture which they had brought 
with them, and quickly deposited the various 
goods and chattels in the old castle, the rooms of 
which, as most of our readers are aware, are 
without roofs, but a plentiful supply of stout 
tarpaulings, which are provided for that purpose, 
will soon make the apartments habitable, if not 
quite so comfortable as those which the Countess 
has just left. In the course of the morning her 
ladyship was visited by Mr. C. G. Grey, the 
receiver of the Greenwich Hospital Estates, who 
informed her she was trespassing upon the pro- 
perty of the Commissioners, and that he would 
be obliged to report the circumstance to their 
lordships. Her ladyship received Mr. Grey with 
great courtesy, and informed that gentleman she 
was acting under the advice of her legal advisers, 
and that she was quite prepared to defend the 
legality of her proceedings. The sides of the 
principal room have already been hung with 
the Derwentwater family pictures, to some of 
which the Countess bears a marked resemblance, 
and the old baronial flag of the unfortunate 
family already floats proudly from the summit 
of the fine, though old and dilapidated, tower.’ ”’ 
—The Times, 2 Oct., 1868, p. 9, col 4. 

“The Commissioners of Greenwich Hospital 
have ejected the lady calling herself the Countess 
of Derwentwater from Dilston Castle, which she 
had taken possession of with her retainers as the 
alleged heiress of the extensive Derwentwater 
estates, in the county of Northumberland. The 
last report was that the lady and her followers 
were encamped immediately adjacent to Dilston, 
with a view to a re-entry if possible.” —The Times, 
6 Oct., 1868, p. 11, col. 1. 

“On Wednesday, at the general Quarter 
Sessions for the county of Northumberland, held 
at Hexham, and at which there was a large 
attendance of magistrates, Earl Grey, referring 
to the encampment of the Countess of Derwent- 
water on the highway at Dilston, inquired of 
Major Brown (chief constable) what he had done 
in the matter. Major Brown said that the 
police had not interfered. Lord Grey said it 
was the police officers’ duty to deal with any one 
infringing the law. Major Brown believed the 
encampment was a little way from the highway 
—he understood it was in the hedge. Earl Grey 
said it was on the highway. Mr. Hodgson: It is 
a township road, and has been repaired by the 
township for 35 years. Earl Grey said that it was 
the duty of the police to apply the same rule to 
the lady as they would to any one else. Major 
Brown: She is summoned now. Mr. Sanderson 
said that if the police had summoned the lady 
before the magistrates it would have given her 
the power of at once raising the question whether 
it was a highway or not. Major Brown: We saw 
the difficulty, and went to the Bench. We could 
not have apprehended her under the Vagrant Act. 
The surveyor is the proper party. The Chair- 
man: He has taken action now. Major Brown: 
Yes; there is a summons out now, and if she 
does not appear, I suppose there will be a warrant 
instead. Nothing further was said on the 
a Times, 24 Oct., 1868, p. 3, 
col. 6. 
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‘*The lady who has got it into her head that 
she is the rightful owner of the forfeited Derwent- 
water estates, and whose conduct a few months 
since attracted general attention, has again made 
her appearance at Dilston, near Newcastle, and 
taken possession of a cottage. It is expected she 
will be ejected, but she may do as she did before, 
and pitch her tent on the high road.’’—The Times, 
14 May, 1869, p. 11, col. 5. 


* Amelia Ratcliffe, Appellant, v. Pattinson, 
Respondent. 


“This was a most extraordinary case. It was 
an appeal by Miss Ratcliffe, a lady claiming to be 
a descendant of the unfortunate Ratcliffe, Earl of 
Derwentwater, who was executed for treason in 
the reign of George II. (for participation in the 
Scotch rebellion), against her conviction by 
magistrates for trespass on the highway in her 
assertion of her alleged right to his estates, which 
had been forfeited to the Crown, and granted to 
Greenwich Hospital. She had taken possession of 
Dilston Castle, an old castle which had formed 
part of the estates of Derwentwater, and, being 
expelled, she had ‘ pitched her tent,’ so to speak, 
in the road opposite the castle, having raised a 
kind of wooden hut on the side of the road. For 
this she was convicted as for a trespass, and she 
had appealed. 

““ Mr. Mellish (with him Mr. Kemplay) argued 
for the lady, the appellant. 

“‘Mr. Manisty and Mr. Forbes were for the 
respondent. 

** After a brief hearing, 

“The Court affirmed the conviction.’”’—The 
Times, 31 May, 1869, p. 11, col. 2. 


** The ‘ Countess of Derwentwater’ Again. 


** As Mr. C. G. Grey, of Dilston, the receiver of 
the Greenwich Hospital rents at Haydon Bridge, 
was being paid by the tenants at the Anchor Inn, 
on Wednesday, the Countess of Derwentwater 
marched into the room at the head of a number 
of her ‘retainers.’ She was richly apparelled, 
and wore a massive gold chain round her neck, 
and had a sword suspended by her side. Being 
there to represent the Barony of Langley, her 
‘ladyship ’ sat down upon the sofa and told Mr. 
Grey that he had no right to receive the rents of 
her tenants, as her advertisement had now become 
law by not being contradicted. Mr. Grey very 
shortly had her ‘ ladyship’s ’ attendants expelled 
leaving her by herself, when she was seized by 
Mr. Goodrich and Mr. Glover, Mr. Grey telling 
them to put her out also. When they seized her 
by the body and by the arms she took hold of 
the hilt of her sword, intending to take it out to 
defend herself, but it was caught hold of by Mr. 
Glover, Mr. Havelock, and others, and broken in 
two—it never having been out of the scabbard. 
In the mélée the ‘ Countess’ was struck severely 
on the shoulder. She was forced out of the room, 
and then retired to another room upstairs, followed 
by Mr. Hunter, her acting bailiff. Mr. Havelock 


and Mr. Cowling (Mr. Grey’s groom) then followed 
her, accompanied by Mr. Grey, when the ‘ Coun- 
tess’ asserts Mr. Grey said, ‘ Now, you are brave 
men, come and help me to push her down stairs.’ 
Mr. Grey denies that he made use of such an 
expression, but states that after the ‘ Countess’s ’ 
sword was broken she took up a huge stick and 





struck him very severely several times over the 
knuckles with it. They then forcibly removed 
her from the room, and pushed her down the 
stairs, which caused her to fall against the table 
at the bottom, hurting her very much. Her 
‘ladyship ’ afterwards went into the room which 
she had engaged for herself, when Mr. C. W. 
Thomson, Dilston Haugh, and others, together 
with Police-constable Hall, the constable stationed 
in the village, followed her. Efforts were made 
to turn her out, and Mr. Thomson (the ‘ Countess 
stated) made use of insulting language towards 
her, but she quietly replied that she was above 
his sneers, adding that they could not put her 
out of that room, she having previously engaged 
it. The ‘Countess’ left about half-past five 
o’clock in her carriage, and as she drove away 
from the Anchor Inn her departure was greeted 
with cheers by the concourse of people that had 
assembled in front of the inn.”—The Echo, 
19 Nov., 1869, p. 3, col. 2. 

The Countess was adjudicated bankrupt 
24 March, 1871. From 25 Nov., 1872, until 
July, 1873, she was imprisoned in Newcastle 
Gaol for contempt of court. In 1874 she 
made a raid on the Whittonstall estates, 
and had to pay heavy damages. She died 
of bronchitis at 53, Cutlers Hall Road, Ben- 
fieldside, Lanchester, near Durham, 26 Feb., 
1880, aged 49 (according to her coffin-plate). 
She is buried at Blackhill Cemetery, co. Dur- 
ham. In March, 1870, and again in May, 1871, 
her “‘ heirlooms ’”’ had been sold at Newcastle, 
including several copies of a lithographed 
pedigree which showed ‘The Title of Lady 
Amelia to the Derwentwater Estates.’ The 
result of the latter auction was 275l., though 
the effects had been valued by the lady 
herself at 200,000/. 


Bibliography : ‘A Complete Account of 
the Claims of the Countess Amelia Matilda 
Mary Tudor Radcliffe to the Estates of 
Derwentwater,’ printed by Fordyce, New- 
castle, 1868. ‘Jottings of Original Matter 
from the Diary of Amelia, Countess and 
Heiress of Darwentwater, and from the 
Journal of John, 4th Earl of Darwentwater,’ 
London, 1869. ‘The Countess of Darwent- 
water’s Appeal to the Sheriff of Newcastle,’ 
Observer offices, Gateshead-on-Tyne, 1873, 


pp. 16. ‘The Heirs of Dilston and Derwent- 
water,’ by S. 8S. Jones, 1869. Gillow’s 
‘English Catholics,’ vol. ii. 49-50. 


A very interesting account of this famous 
case is given in The Monthly Chronicle of 
North Country Lore, April and May, 1888 
(with portrait). A. G. Bradley’s ‘ Romance 
of Northumberland,’ pp. 195-9, has @ 
specially good account — given to Mr. 
Bradley, I believe, by Mr. Grey, the 
agent for the Greenwich estates. ‘Tomlin- 
son’s ‘ Guide to Northumberland,’ pp. 126-7, 
also is useful. Mr. H. H. E. Craster’s 
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new volume of the monumental ‘ History 
of Northumberland’ deals with the parish 
of Corbridge, and includes much upon 
Dilston (see pp. 276-305). There are in this 
book a pedigree—printed on _ linen—of 
‘ Radcliffe of Dilston and Derwentwater’ 
(facing p. 280); a list of Radcliffe family por- 
traits, pp. 285-6; and heraldry of the Lords 
of Dilston, pp. 304-5. See also Saturday 
Review, 17 Oct., 1868, pp. 520-21; ‘ Cele- 
brated Claimants ’ (1873), pp. 246-55; and 
‘ Observations on the Radcliffe Pedigree,’ in 
Arch. Afliana, 2nd Series, vol. vii. pp. 14-17. 
In the Jackson Library at Tullie House, 
Carlisle, are three volumes of ‘ Collections for 
the Genealogy and History and Estates of 
the Family of Radcliffe, Earls of Derwent- 
water,’ compiled by Richard James Bell. 
The grant of arms made to the Lady Mary 
Tudor upon her marriage with Edward 
Radcliffe, afterwards second Earl of Der- 
wentwater, dated 4 Aug., 1687, is printed in 
The Genealogist, 1st Series, vol. iii. pp. 280- 
281. ‘The Household Accounts of the first 
Earl of Derwentwater, for 1681-2 and 
1686-7, are printed in Arch. Afliana, 1st 
Series, vol. i. pp. 104-16, and vol. ii. pp. 159- 
164. Similar accounts for 1688-9 are in 
the possession of Mr. R. O. Heslop. Of 
Charles Radcliffe, who was captured on the 
Jacobite rising of 1745, there are many 
contemporary lives. For a list of these 
see foot-note to Craster’s ‘ History of Cor- 
bridge,’ p. 300. See also ‘Report of the 
Commissioners for Forfeited Estates,’ 1717. 
A. L. Humpsreys. 
187, Piccadilly, W. 


A curious uncertainty has surrounded 
the death of John Radcliffe, only son of 
James, Earl of Derwentwater, beheaded in 
1716. The former has been said (1) to 
have died in France from the effects of an 
accident at the age of 19; (2) to have died 
in London ; (3) to have died in Austria at 
a good old age, leaving two sons behind 
him (Tomlinson’s ‘ Northumberland’ [1888], 
126). 

A document of which particulars have 
lately appeared in Ars Quatuor Corona- 
torum, vol. xxvii. 63, and which was written 
during the lifetime of Charles Radcliffe, 
and therefore not later than 1746, says :— 

«James Earl of Darwentwater left issue one Son 
named John and one Daughter ; the Son lived to 
the age of Seventeen Years and dyed in the begin- 
ning of the Year 1732; the Daughter is still living. 
The said Charles Radcliffe was in the year 1716 
attainted also for high Treason committed at 
Preston and is still living.” 

W. B. H. 





CLERKENWELL TEA-GARDENS: CROM- 
WELL’S GARDENS (11 8. x. 267).—My copy of 
‘The Art of Living in London’ is dated 
1784, and on the fly-title bears the inscrip- 
tion in Park’s handwriting: “Gift of 
Richard Dalton, Esq., to T. Park, 1785.” 
This is probably the first edition. Park 
has bound up the pamphlet with several 
other poetical tracts, some of which he 
has annotated and illustrated with manu- 
script extracts, including the original auto- 
graph copy of one poem, but ‘The Art of 
Living in London’ he has left severely 
alone. 

During many years’ study of London 
literature I have never come across the 
mention of any place of public entertain- 


ment called ‘‘Cromweil’s Gardens” in 
Clerkenwell, or in any locality except 
Brompton. The public takes a long time 


to familiarize itself with changes in topo- 
graphical nomenclature. To this day I 
always think of Marylebone Road and 
Euston Road as the New Road, and Regent 
Cireus comes trippingly on my tongue 
instead of Piccadilly Circus. Hence, though 
Cromwell’s Gardens may have changed its 
name under new ownership in 1780 or 1781, 
people in 1784 probably still gave it its old 
appellation. The expression ‘once cele- 
brated ” would refer to its quondam cele- 
brity as Cromwell’s reputed residence, and 
not to any celebrity it may have enjoyed as 
a place of entertainment. 
W. F. PRIDEAUX. 


STATUES AND MEMORIALS IN THE BRITISH 
Istes: MatrHew ARNOLD (11 S. x. 227, 
275).—I am greatly obliged to Dr. CLiPPING- 
DALE for so kindly drawing my attention 
to the memorial to Dr. Arnold in Laleham 
Church. I was not before aware of its 
existence, and shall be glad if some one 
will be good enough to supply a copy of 
the inscription. 

Matthew Arnold was buried at Laleham 
on 19 April, 1888. A plain white marble 
headstone marks the spot. Beneath a 
raised cross is inscribed :— 

Matthew Arnold, eldest son of the late Thomas 
Arnold, D.D., Head Master of Rugby School. Born 
December 24, 1822. Died April 15, 1888. “ There is 
sprung up a light for the righteous, and joyful 
gladness for such as are truehearted.” 

Four of Matthew Arnold’s children are 
also buried at Laleham; and there, too, was 
laid to rest his widow in July, 1901. 

See 7S. v. 346, 397, 472; 8S. ii. 364, 513. 

JOHN T. PAGE. 

Long Itchington, Warwickshire. 
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AvutTHorRS WantepD (11 8S. x. 270).—In 
answer to F. H., (2) “‘ Perimus licitis”’ is the 
motto of Lord Teignmouth. 

3. ‘‘Dii irati laneos pedes habent’’ (Macr., 
S. i. 8). A. GWYTHER. 


2. “ Perimus licitis”’ is placed by Mr. 
King in his ‘ Classical and Foreign Quota- 
tions ’ No. 3089 among the ‘ Adespota.’ In 
“Cassell’s Book of Quotations,’ edited by 
Mr. W. Gurney Benham, it is said of this 
quotation: ‘“ Used by Sir Matthew Hale. 
Founded, perhaps, on passages in St. Gregory 
(Moral., Book 5, and Homily 35, ‘in Evang.’), 
in which he urges care and moderation in 
things lawful.” HARMATOPEGOS. 


3. “‘ Dii pedes lanatos (not laneos) habent.”’ 
Petronius, 44, § 18. i 


Dene Hots oR Dane Hotes (11 S. x. 
249).—Mr. T. Rice Holmes writes in his 
‘Ancient Britain and the Invasions of 
Julius Cesar,’ Oxford, 1907, pp. 253, 515-17, 
that dene-holes are probably subterranean 
galleries, and may have been used as refuges 
in time of danger. The name means Dane- 
holes—i.e., “‘ hiding-places from the Danes.”’ 
Some Kentish dene-holes (he adds) con- 
tained bronze implements; and those of 
Essex are almost certainly post-Neolithic. 
If, as seems probable, they are of very 
early age, the name connecting them with 
the Danes can have no relation to their 
origin, and can only refer to a much subse- 
quent use of the excavations. 

The Rev. J. W. Hayes in a lengthy article 
on Dene-holes in the Journal of the Royal 
Anthropological Institute, xxxix. 44 sq, 
1909, considers the evidence in support of 
the large number of theories which have 
been advanced to account for ther. The 
etymology of the word dene indicates its 
derivation from an Anglo-Saxon word sig- 
nifying a depression, cave, den, or hole, 
dene being used with hole as a double name, 
in the same way as “river” is used with 
Avon and Ouse, both of which words signify 
river or running water. Of ten theories 
concerning the purposes of dene-holes, there 
is only one, according to Mr. Hayes, which 
satisfies the laws of evidence, and that is 
that these excavations are simply chalk pits, 
chalk wells, or chalk quarries, and not 
granaries, hiding-places, or burial-places. 
The fact of chalk being dug for, often 
through 60 ft. of superimposed strata, in- 
stead of being quarried at the surface, 
would be because surface chalk is impure 
and unfit for building-blocks or for making 
lime ; whereas good block chalk in a dense, 





pure condition is best obtained under great 
masses of sand, such as are found at Hang- 
man’s Wood. Abbey Wood, Bexley, Swans- 
combe, Purfleet Hill, and various other 
places. Th2 Chislehurst caves may be old, 
but there is nothing to favour the view of 
their mysterious origin. They are simply 
old chalk workings. The evidence of men 
who have worked in the caves goes to show 
that half a century ago chalk was still exten- 
sively obtained from these workings, and 
used by farmers as a dressing or manure for 
poor soils, in the days when manure was 
scarcer than now and the demand for 
chalk dressing proportionately greater. 
(This summary of Mr. Hayes’s conclusions 
is from The Geographical Journal, xxxv. 76, 
1910.) 

Dene-holes have come under considera- 
tion in various archeological publications, 
and I have noted, besides the above, th? 
following references, which, no doubt, may 
be largely added to: The Antiquary, 
1907, pp. 367, 407; 1909, p. 81. The 
Atheneum, 1908, 14 March and 18 April, 
pp. 289 and 479. The Daily Chronicle, 
1905, 27 April, ‘ Essex ‘‘ Dane Holes”’: Some 
Curious Theories as to their Origin and 
Purpose,’ by Mr. Ashley H. Johnstone of 
Grays. The Daily News, 1908, 7 Jan., 
‘Dene-Holes near London,’ by Ernest A. 
Baker, M.A.; 1909, 11 Feb., ‘Chislehurst 
Caves.’ The English Mechanic, 1897, 8 Oct., 
‘What is a Denehole?’ The Essex Natural- 
ist, 1907. The Geological Magazine, 1898, 
July. The Home Counties’ Magazine, 1900, 
January. The Reliquary, 1908, July, p. 189 
sq., ‘Deneholes in Kent and Essex,’ with 
illustrations. | 4 }~Frepk. A. EDWARDS. 


‘THE Ficut at DAME Evuropa’s SCHOOL ’ 
(11 S. x. 268).—Your correspondent F. H. C. 
inquires th2 name of th author of the above 
famous pamphlet, and says his copy bears 
no date, but he supposes it was published 
in 1871. I have not yet seen Mr. F. 
MapDAn’s articles thereanent in ‘N. & Q.,’ 
6 S. iv., or the Supplement of the ‘D.N.B.,’ 
but I may repeat here my _ obituarv 
notice of the author, the Rev. H. W. 
Pullen, who died in Birmingham on 15 Dec., 
1903. 

My original contribution—made to The 
Westernd Daily Press of ,Bristol—contains 
the record of my personal recollections of 
Mr. Pullen, whom I met at Perugia fifteen 
years prior to his death, when he was 
staying at Brufani’s hotel, busy revising a 
new edition of ‘Murray’s Guide to Central 
Italy.’ 
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My acquaintance with him began on his 
referring to me his article on Siena, and, 
strange to say, I found he had omitted, by 
@ curious oversight, any description what- 
ever of the grand institute in that city 
devoted to the instruction, by means of 
the oral system, of the deaf and dumb. 
I may as well recall here that I hold a 
warm. letter of thanks from Lord Egerton of 
Tatton for my services as interpreter to the 
Royal Commission appointed by our Govern- 
ment to examine the system. Of course, 
Mr. Pullen hastened to correct so impor- 
tant a shortcoming—I think, before the 
guide-book got into print. I remember to 
have written a few lines to The Times on 
the death of the pious founder of the institu- 
tion, Padre Pendola, in 1883, and to The 
Western Daily Press, 12 July, 1900, on the 
observance in Siena of the centenary of his 
birth. 

In appearance Mr. Pullen was tall, with 
carelessly tousled hair, and he might always 
be easily recognized by a crowd of small 
boys following in his footsteps wherever he 
went. I have known him to take a group 
of urchins to see some spectacle at the 
theatre or circus, and he never seemed 
happier than when he was thus occupied. 
His abhorrence of the smell of tobacco fumes 
was extraordinary, and if he called on me, 
I was prepared to encounter his vigorous 
counterblast. 

Mr. Pullen’s death broke for me yet 
another of the links binding me to Italy, 
and again I had to repeat the haunting 
words of the Italian poet Giovanni Pascoli :— 

Oh ! sad it is to wander in the shade 


! last. . 
Aen t ae teat WItt1aM MERCER. 


HunpDRED or MAnuHOoop (11 S. x. 229).— 
The Selsey peninsula, to the south of Chi- 
chester, appears to have been known as 
the Hundred, or Peninsula, of Manhood, 
from the “main wood” or forest tract of 
which most of it formerly consisted. I am 
a little puzzled as to the term ‘‘ Hundred,” 
as the county divisions generally so named 
elsewhere are, in Sussex, denominated 
“Rapes”; but the “Manhood Hundred” 
may be a conventional name only. 


“Jotty Rospins” (11 S. x. 249).— 
“*Toly Robin ” is found in Chaucer’s ‘ Troy- 
Jus’ (c. 1374), and in Langland’s ‘ Romaunt 
of the Rose’ (c. 1400). An old lady who 
died in 1902, aged over 90, was accustomed 
to use “high jolly robin” as a conversa- 
tional phrase expressive of cheerfulness and 
high spirits. 


Mepatuic LEGENDS (11 S. x. 28, 48, 68> 
89, 109).— 
26. Cum sole et astris. 
This looks like an adaptation of 
‘ Amores,’ I. xv. 16 :— 
Cum sole et luna semper Aratus erit. 
44. Gratum quo sospite celum. 
From Martial, V. i. 8, with the pagan element 
elirninated :— 
Sospite quo gratum credimus esse Jovem. 
106. Quid miscere iuvat vires? 
Lucan, i. 88. 
108. Regit imperiis et fulmine. 
See Virgil, ‘ Aneid,’Zi. 229-30 :— 
“O qui res hominumque deumyue 
4Eternis regis imperiis et fulmine terres. 
123. Secura duabus [ancoris]. 
The phrase appears to be based on the 
proverb éxi dvoiv dppeit, cited by 
Apostolius, vii. 61, with the explanatory 
comment dyAovdre dyxtpav. See ‘‘ Duabus 
ancoris fultus” in Erasmus’s ‘ Adagia.’ : 
Most likely several of the legends in 
SLEuTH-Hounv’s list were concocted for 
the special occasion. One gets a little 
suspicious of modern Latin devices. I was 
once consulted by the representative of an 
Australian literary society as to the Latin 
for some phrase of Kipling’s. Finding that 
what was wanted was that I should trans- 
late his words into Latin, to serve as the 
society’s motto, I urged them to be content 
with the author’s own English ! 


Lowe tz’s ‘ FrresipE Travets’ (11 S. x. 
147, 197, 274).—- 
eee raised it, like the Prophet’s breeches, 
into a banner.” 

Assuming that Lowell indulged in a 
certain latitude, the allusion is, I think, to 
be explained by the following extracts :— 

‘*......8tout old Gao, the Persian Blacksmith, 
‘whose Apron, now indeed hidden under jewels, 
because raised in revolt which proved successful, is 
still the royal standard of that country.’ ”’—Carlyle, 
‘Sartor Resartus,’ bk. i. chap. vi. 

“The Saracens confess a loss of seven thousand 
five hundred men ; and the battle of Cadesia is 
justly described by the epithets of obstinate and 
atrocious. The standard of the monarchy was over- 
thrown and captured in the field—a leathern apron 
of a blacksmith who in ancient times had arisen 
the deliverer of Persia; but this badge of heroic 
poverty was disguised and almost concealed by a 
profusion of precious gems.”— Gibbon, ‘ Decline 
and Fall,’ chap. li. , 
The battle of Cadesia is dated 636-7. Gib- 
bon refers for the standard to D’Herbelot, 
‘ Bibliothéque Orientale,’ pp. 297, 348, “an 
agreeable miscellany, which must gratify 


Ovid, 





every taste,” EpwWarpD BENSLY. 
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Srr JonHn LApDE (11 S. x. 269).—The death 
of Leetitia, Lady Lade, is announced in The 
Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xcv. pt. i. 
p. 477 :-— 

“Surrey, May 5 [1825]. At the Hithe, Egham, the 
lady of Sir John Lade, fourth baronet of Warbleton, 
Sussex. Before her marriage she was Mrs. Smith: 
by Sir John she had no issue.” 

The obituary notice of Sir John Lade will 
be found in the same magazine, vol. ix. 
(New Series), p. 656. He died at Egham 
on 10 Feb., 1838, in his eightieth year. 
The account in The Gent. Mag. tells us :— 

‘*Sir John Lade was in ward to his uncle Mr. 
Thrale, of Streatham, and in consequence was 
frequently when a boy brought under,the notice of 
the great Dr. Johnson. The wildness of his charac- 
ter had already, in fact, manifested itself, and it 
forms the occasion of many of Johnson’s reflec- 
tions on education, marriage, and morals, recounted 
by his biographers. On one of these Mr. Crcker 
has appended this note: ‘This young heir was the 
well-known Sir John Lade, and Dr. Johnson’s 
sagacity had, no doubt, detected in him a dis- 
position to that profusion for which he was after- 
wards so remarkable. He entered eagerly into all 
the follies of the day : was a remarkable whip, and 
married a woman of the town.’......By Mrs. Smith, 
the person whom he married, and who died in 
1825, Sir John Lade had no issue, and the baronetcy 
has become vacant.”’ 
Vide also Burke’s 
Baronetcies,’ p. 296. 


I have not discovered the register of 
Sir John Lade’s marriage, but the para- 
graphs in contemporary newspapers seem 
to show that it took place in 1787. On 
15 Nov. of this year The World refers to 
Sir John Lade and “his bride,’ and on 
23 Nov. makes the following statement : 
“Sir John Lade, having married Mrs. 
Smith, has very naturally disposed of his 
grey horses.’’ On the other hand, a para- 
graph in The Morning Herald of 5 June, 
1781, hints that the marriage had already 
taken place. 

Previously, according to the journalists, 
Mrs. Smith had been on intimate terms 
with the Duke of York, brother of the 
Prince of Wales. Her portrait, painted by 
Sir Joshua Reynolds in 1785, is mentioned 
in Leslie and Taylor’s ‘ Life of Reynolds,’ 
ii. 472, and in Sir Walter Armstrong’s 
‘Reynolds’ (popular edition), p. 172. There 
is a long account of her in ‘The Female 
Jockey Club,’ by Charles Pigott, and an- 
other in Robert Huish’s ‘Memoirs of George 
the Fourth,’ i. 141. In ‘Rodney Stone’ 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle makes one of the 
characters refer to her as “little Letty,” 
but G. W. M. Reynolds, who introduced her 
into his despicable romance ‘'The Mysteries 


‘Extinct and Dormant 





of the Court of London,’ represented her as 
an Amazon. Tradition credits her with 
having been the mistressof John Rann, the 
famous highwayman; and in a contem- 
porary pamphlet entitled ‘A Genuine 
Account of the Life of John Rann, alias 
Sixteen-String Jack’ (1774), his ch¢re amie, 
Miss Smith, is said to have been “ rather 
above the middle size ” (p. 29). 

In the description of Sir John Lade, under 
the sobriquet of ‘“‘ The Libertine Lad,” in 
The Town and Country Magazine for October, 
1778 (vol. x. p. 514), she is not mentioned, 
and the newspapers do not begin to speak 
of her until the year 1780 or 1781, when 
she is referred to as Mrs. ‘ Osnaburgh ”’ 
Smith or the “ Episcopal White” Smith, 
in consequence of her connexion with the 
Duke of York, who was Bishop of Osna- 
briick in Prussia. Her niece Charlotte 
Goulding married Richard, Earl of Barry- 
more, in June, 1792. 

Horace BLEACKLEY. 


Sir John Lade, nicknamed “ Jehu,’”? was 
born in 1759. He was one of the Prince of 
Wales’s set, and famous for his skill as a 
“whip.” His wife was popularly supposed 
to have been the mistress of Jack Rann the 
highwayman, better known as “ Sixteen- 
String Jack,” a position for which she would 
seem to have been eminently fitted, both 
by her manners and her morals. Like most 
of his set, Sir John ran through his fortune, 
but survived until 1838. His wife died in 
1825. See ‘The Beaux of the Regency,’ 
by Lewis Melville (London, Hutchinson & 
Co., 1908). Ti. D: 


I am sorry that I cannot give the dates 
of death of Sir John and Lady Lade of un- 
savoury fame. But the following particu- 
lars, if not known to your correspondent, 
may have some interest for him. Hors- 
field, in his * History of Sussex,’ in describ- 
ing the church of Warbleton, writes :— 

‘*In the north aisle is a very sumptuous monu- 
ment of variegated marbles, and a bust in the 
centre, admirably executed. Beneath is a long 
inscription to the memory of Sir John Lade, of 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, 5th son of Thomas Lade, 
Warbleton, lieutenant of the City of London,’ 
cc. 
He died unmarried in 1740, aged 78, 
and left the bulk of his estate to the grand- 
son of his eldest brother, John Inskipp, 
who assumed the name of Lade, and was 
created a baronet in 1758. Was this latter 


father of the notorious baronet described in 
‘ Rodney Stone,’ “‘ who was born in 1759” 2? 
F. L. H. Tew, 
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Son of John of Westminster, Bt. Christ 
Chureh, matric. 15 Nov., 1776, aged 17; 
second baronet, died 10 Feb., 1838, when 
the baronetcy expired. 

A. R. BayLey. 


PERIODICALS PUBLISHED BY RELIGIOUS 
Houses (11 S. x. 250).—In the Centenary 
number of The Downside Review (No. 97, 
vol. xxxiii.), published in June last, and 
edited by the Abbot of Downside, it is 
stated at p. 201 that, from the year 1880 
to the present, 


“‘ the Review has appeared regularly, at a total 
cost to the Society [St. Gregory’s Society, started 
as the Gregorian Club 10 Tul , 1843] of 2,8802. (up 
to 1912) ; and its pages form an invaluable record of 
all that Downside has been and has done, both 
in every sphere of her own many-sided life and 
in the activities of her children throughout the 
world.” 

Thus the Review would appear to be con- 
nected with the school rather than with the 
monastery. Similarly, The Ampleforth Jour- 
nal seems to be th? organ of St. Lawrence’s 
College, Ampleforth, and not of the Abbey 
of St. Lawrence, to which the College is 
attached. 

The Month is the organ of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus. It was 
started many years ago, is still flourishing, 
and has a large sale. 

The Poor Souls’ Friend and St. Joseph's 
Monitor is a magazine published by the 
Bridgettine nuns of Syon Abbey, Chudleigh, 
Devonshire, the only English pre-Reforma- 
tion community of women which is still in 
existence. A brief account of this com- 
munity will be found in The Downside 
Review for 1908, at pp. 140-43. 

There is a community of priests in the 
U.S. which, while still Anglican, published 
@ magazine entitled The Lamp. ‘This, I 
believe, is still continued, though the com- 
munity has submitted to the Roman See. 

The late “‘ Father Ignatius, O.8.B.,” used 
to publish a magazine from Llanthony Abbey, 
but I am sorry to say I forget its name 

HARMATOPEGOS. 


‘** ASCHENALD ” (11 S. x. 49, 233).—The 
paragraph quoted from Leland appears to 
be the fictitious heading of a pedigree 
drawn up soon after the Tudor period 
began in 1485. 

“Richard Aschenald”’ was suggested, it 
seems to me, by the surname of Sir William 
de Assenhull, who was patron of Kirk- 
heaton in 1430, and held two knights’ fees 
of the Honor of Pontefract, in Cawthorne 





Heaton and Mirfield, in 3 Henry VI., a 
share of the lands of the great thane Sweyn, 
the son of Ailric, in right of his wife Joan, 
sister and coheir of Sir Thomas de Burgh. 

I may add that these De Burghs were not 
a Yorkshire family, as supposed, but pos- 
sessed, and had their name from, Burgh- 
Green, near Cambridge. In the little church 
there are several monumental effigies of this 
family. See a short paper on these by the 
Rev. C. R. Manning in Archeol. Journal, 
xxxiv. 121. 

I have given a pedigree of the heirs cf 
Sweyn, son of Ailric, in Yorks. Archeol. 
Journal, vii. 268. A. 8. Ex.is. 

Westminster. 


COLLEGE OF CHEMISTRY, SCOTLAND (11 S. 
x. 268).—A “college”? in this connexion 
means a course of lectures. The Cale- 
donian Mercury of 22 Sept., 1720, contains 
an advertisement by Alexander Monro, 
Professor of Anatomy in the newly formed 
School of Medicine in Edinburgh University. 
He is to begin “his Colledge of Anatomy 
in all it’s parts, with the Operations of 
Surgery and Bandages,” on the first Monday 
of November. 

No doubt the lists referred to are the 
class-rolls of other courses in the Edinburgh 
University Medical School. There were no 
extra-mural lectures at that date. 


JOHN A. INGLIS. 
Edinburgh. 


THE DUKEDOM OF CLEVELAND (11 S. x. 
249).—The high authority of ‘The Complete 
Peerage’ asserts definitely that on the 
death of the third holder of the title in 1774 
“all his honours became extinct.” The 
fact that 
“by failure of issue a perpetual annuity of 
8,0002. per annum devolved on the Duke of 
Grafton ” 
may have tended to console the latter noble- 
man for not succeeding to any more of the 
honours derived through Barbara Castle- 


maine. S. A. Grunpy-NEWMAN. 
Walsall. 


CoLouR AND Sounp (11 8. x. 231, 275).— 
There are some very interesting observa- 
tions on this subject in connexion with the 
sinfonia in Haydn’s ‘ Creation,’ which repre- 
sents the rising of the sun, in the ‘ Life’ of 
Haydn, followed by that of Mozart, trans- 
lated from the French of L. A. C. Bombet 
(London, John Murray, 1817), p. 255, note. 
The writer of the note gives lists of wind 
and stringed instruments, with what he 
thinks to be the corresponding colour to 
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each instrument, and on this basis com- 
pares the effects of the orchestration to 
those seen in a glorious sunrise. 

J. a. FE. 


Winterton, Lincs. 


Tue TERMINAL “INcK”’ (11 S. x. 268).— 
Is this not the same as the ancient Gothic 
root ing or ink, conveying the meaning 
“son” or *‘ descendant ”’ ? 

F. W. T. LAnar. 

St. Bride Foundation, Bride Lane, E.C. 


Sm Joun GILBERT (11 S. x. 102, 144, 183, 
223, 262, 292, 301).—I had the good fortune 
to enjoy the friendship of the late Sir John 
Gilbert, and saw a good deal of him during 
the latter years of his life, both at the Garrick 
Club and his delightful home at Vanbrugh 
Park. I remember telling him that 1 
regarded him as one of my earliest in- 
structors, inasmuch as the first book I ever 
possessed was illustrated by him, and I 
could thoroughly enjoy his pictures long 
before being able to read the accompanying 
letterpress. 

I once asked him if he could give me 
any idea of the number of drawings on 
wood he had executed. He said it was 
so vast that he had long ago given up the 
attempt to calculate it, but he sent me a 
book which gives one some notion as to his 
earliest work. This little volume is en- 
titled ‘City Scenes; or, A Peep into Lon- 
don,’ and was published by Harvey & 
Darton, Gracechurch Street, 1828. In his 
letter accompanying it he says :— 

“‘When I first began to seek for employment in 
making drawings on wood to illustrate books, I 
called on Harvey at his shop in Gracechurch Street, 
showed him some specimens of my drawing on 
wood—I had no engraving from my work yet to 
show—and asked him if he could put anything into 
my hands. He handed me the little volume I now 
send, saying, ‘Make us new pictures, discarding 
those which are antiquated, and substituting more 
modern scenes.’ This I believe was the first book I 
ever illustrated.”’ (Probably about 1836) ‘ This 
Harvey was a good soul, a Quaker. who thee’d and 
thou’d me. His sister was Mrs. Hack, who wrote 
a history of Greece, and many other books for the 
young.” 

The volume alluded to (‘ Grecian Stories,’ 
1840) was subsequently given me by my 
old friend. Within it he has written :— 

“The pictures that illustrate this little book 
were so highly thought of by the author and the 
publisher as to be considered worthy of the most 





careful printing, so this copy was printed on India | 
paper and sent to the illustrator. Remember it is | 


more than fifty years ago when he made these 
drawings” [written in 1891]. ‘‘ This little volume 
is unique.” 


These illustrations are remarkable for their 
classical grace and their minute finish, and 
present yet another phase of the prolific 
artist’s extraordinary versatility. 

J. ASHBY-STERRY. 


LovuvAIN AND Maines: Op PAINTED 
Guass (11 §S. x. 268)—One of the best 
specimens of Malines stained glass in London 
is the east window of St. George’s Church, 
Hanover Square. It is a ‘“‘ Jesse window,” 
brought from Malines by tho Marquis of 
Ely, and purchased for the church by public 
subscription in 1841. 

Last June it was much damaged by an 
explosion caused by a militant Suffragette, 
and had to be taken down and restored. 
It is now in its place again. 

JouHn Murray. 

50, Albemarle Street, W. 


British Corns aNp Stamps (ll S. x. 
191, 235, 255, 276).—Some notes on the 
position of the sovereign’s head on English 
coinage were contributed by W. Staven- 
hagen Jones to The Antiquarian Magazine, 
i, 129-31. RoLanpD AUSTIN. 

Gloucester. 


Earty Rattway TRAVELLING (11 S. x. 
170, 215, 252).—The following is extracted 
from Freeling’s ‘Grand Junction Railway 
Companion,’ 1838 :— 

* Regulations 
Of the Grand Junction Railroad Company. 

“Booking.—There will be no booking places 
except at the Company’s ‘offices at the respective 
stations. Each Booking Ticket for the first-class 
trains is numbered to correspond with the seat 


taken. The places by the mixed trains are not 
numbered.” 
A. N. W. Fynmore. 
Berkhamsted. 


BuriaL-PLacE OF ELEANOR OF PRo- 
VENCE (11 8S. x. 150, 195).—The Queen died 
at the nunnery of Ambresbury, 24 June, 
1291, and was buried there, as S. B. tells 
us at the second reference; but Agnes 
Strickland, in her ‘ Lives of the Queens of 
England,’ mentions a fact in regard to her 
profession as a nun which may be of interest 
to the readers of ‘N. & Q.’ 

King Henry III. died 1272, and Queen 
Eleanor retired to the nunnery of Ambres- 
bury in 1280; but she did not take the veil 
until certainly 1284, and Matthew of West- 
minster states not until 1287, as she delayed 
her religious profession until she had ob- 
tained the Pope’s licence to keep her rich 
dowry as Queen Dowager of England. 

HENRY Howarp. 
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Notes on Books. 


A New English Dictionary on Historical Principles. 
—Speech-S pring. Vol. IX. (First Half). By 
W. A. Craigie. (Oxford University Press.) 


THis is decidedly one of the more interesting 
sections. It contains words belonging to all the 
languages from which the principal elements of 
English are drawn, including that shifting, in- 
calculable, now fascinating and now _ repellent 
language within a language commonly calling 
itself slang. Most examples of this to be found 
here come—we should say, hail—from the 
United States. But one or two can boast of a 
longish English antiquity. Thus “ spiflicate . is 
explained by Grose in 1785 as signifying to 
confound, silence, or dumbfound”’; and ‘“‘ spree, 

according to the quotations here, arose as long 
ago as the earliest decade of the last century. 
‘*Spree’’ and ‘‘spoof”’ (an invention, we are 
told, of Mr. A. Roberts’s) seem to us instances of 
fortunate slang-words worthy to become per- 
manent, whereas ‘‘ spondulicks ” and “‘ splurge 

we would instance as words of which the dis- 
appearance need not be regretted. : : 

The Greek words are numerous and rich in 
significance. One of the best articles in all the 
section, alike for arrangement and_ illustration, 
is that on ‘“‘sphere.” An interesting develop- 
ment of its use appears to have originated with 
Lord Granville in 1885, when using “ sphere of 
action’? and ‘‘ sphere of influence’ to express 
the range of a nation’s claims in a foreign con- 
tinent. It is a word that crops up relatively 
often in imaginative or poetical thought and 
writing, and, as ‘‘sphereless,” the Dictionary 
gives, from two poets, a happy and a less happy 
use of it: in Shelley’s “ sphereless stars” and 
James Thomson’s ‘* When the night its sphereless 
mantle wears ”’ respectively. f 

Historically, “speed ” has to be explained as 
first ‘‘ abundance,” then “‘ success,”’ only thirdly 
as “quickness.” Clearly, there is nothing to be 
said against this; but the case of “spot” is 
different. On the strength, evidently, of having 
found a quotation a. 1200 from ‘ Vices and Virtues,’ 
where it signifies a moral stain, which is earlier 
than any other lighted upon, this meaning is 
given as the first. That it first appears in a 
figurative sense is assuredly the merest accident ; 
for “‘ spotted” the first quotation (from 1250) 
gives the concrete and fundamental meaning. 
It seems absurd that any one looking up the word 
should be told, to begin with, that it means a 
‘*stigma or disgrace.’ We noticed a quaint 
mistake under “spouse,” where, in Cleopatra’s 
words from Tennyson’s ‘ Dream of Fair Women ’— 
‘A name for ever !—lying robed and crowned, 
Worthy a Roman spouse ’’—‘‘ spouse” is taken 
to refer to herself, and the quotation put with 
those illustrating ‘‘ a wife ’’—surely a misappre- 
hension of the syntax. \ 

Under “spinning-jenny ”’ it seems to be sug- 
gested that there is something recondite about 
the use of the personal name. But remembering 
how almost universally men who work, or have 
to do with, a machine speak of it as “‘ she,” and how 
ready they are to add the effective touch of a 
personal name to a machine which inspires 
a mingling of admiration and repugnance, we 





cannot think there is much to puzzle one here. 
The “ Black Marias”’ of the present day furnish 
another instance of the same kind of thing. 
The mention of these reminds us that under 
‘“splay’’ comes the rather apposite sentence 
from Matthew Arnold's ‘ Literature and Dogma’ : 
““{n the German mind, as in the German lan- 
guage, there does seem to be something splay.’” 
The three ‘spencers’? known to English— 
the wig, the short jacket, and the lifebelt—are 
duly attributed to the three gentlemen of that 
name who respectively invented them; but it 
seems rather poor work not to have given con- 
temporary quotations accounting for the names. 
We noticed also one or two instances where 
definition is missing, as, for example, to explain 
‘* spent ”’ in the sense of a “‘ spent ball.” ‘‘ Spent 
balls,” it is quoted, “‘ are frequently fatal in their 
Again, under “ spices,” it seems odd 
to say that these are “ various strongly flavoured or 
aromatic substances of vegetable origin ”’ without. 
giving a single example of one. Nor are we 
allowed a “‘ spoonerism ’’—which famous colloquial-- 
ism is dated back to the Oxford of 1885. 

“ Spirit,” again, is an excellent article, though 
we observe that it nowhere refe1s to the attempt 
to establish a distinction between “ spirit” and 
“soul,” which could be illustrated from a good 
deal of writing on the subject. The tendency is 
to identify soul strictly with yvy4 as the intellec- 
tual part of man, not identical with the rvedua. 

The columns dealing with this word and its 
derivatives put before us a medley of exalted 
ideas, and we turned a page and found “ spirit- 
lamp ”’ with something of the sense of homely 
comfort that the object so named has inspired 
when set busily burning to boil a kettle for tea 
in one’s room in a Swiss hotel on returning from 
an expedition. We confess that we were sur- 
prised to find that the word was in being so long 
ago as 1802. 

Is it not curious to mention “ Spitalfield 
weavers,” and never a mention of silk? ‘‘Spittle,’’ 
sb.1, is another article of unusual interest: we- 
noted particularly the good collection of instances,. 
ranging from 1571 to 1702, in which it is dis- 
tinguished from ‘‘ hospital” as being of a lower 
class. It seems likely that this aphetic form of 
the word is originally Levantine. 

It is curious to observe how late ‘“ splendid ” 
made its way into use. Under “ splendour,” v.,. 
Francis Thompson’s “‘ many-splendoured ”’ ought 
to have a place. Under ‘“splinter-bar” the 
Dictionary makes a useful correction of Webster 
and other dictionaries which have followed 
Webster, which give the definition as ‘‘a cross- 
bar to support*the springs,’ whereas the word is 
used for the cross-bar at the head of the shafts. 
to which the traces are attached. 

Since under “‘ speed ”? we have included as the 
tenth heading (a) an inflammatory disease of 
cattle, (b) a section of a cone-pulley, (c) a roving- 
frame, we do not see why “ spike,’ “‘an ear of 
grain,’’ should have been given a wholly separate 
article from “ spike,” a sharp-pointed piece of 
metal. 

Among other highly satisfactory articles we 
noticed “ spelt,’’ ‘‘ spill,” ‘“‘ spoon,” and ‘“‘sponge.’” 
Among shorter ones ‘‘ spindrift,”’ ‘‘ spinnaker,” 
and “‘spinet’”’ are noticeably interesting; and 
there are lucky drat Neydueva—or nearly so—such 
as * spheterize,’’ used by Sir William Jones, and 
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re-invented or imitated from him in The Academy 
some twenty years ago; and “sphalmatas, 
Evelyn’s erudite error, to describe an error or slip 
in writing; and ‘“spinee”’ (‘“‘ Nym the flowrys 
of the haw thorn clene gaderyd and bray hem al 
to dust ’’), ‘‘a dish or confection ’’—in the four- 
teenth and fifteenth centuries—flavoured with 
hawthorn flowers. 


Oxford Garlands, 7d. net each. (Milford.) 


We have on our table three of these delightful 
little volumes, so portable that you could place 
the three in a coat-pocket. One is a collection of 
Sonnets, and this, like the other volumes, opens 
with an index of authors with dates; they range 
from the sixteenth to the present century. Words- 
worth stands first as to number, ten of his sonnets 
being given. Milton comes next with seven, 
Shakespeare and Keats being represented by six 
ch. 
“The selection of Love Poems also extends over 
five centuries, and includes some old favourites ; 
ibut in many cases Mr. R. M. Leonard, the expert 
compiler of the series, leads us to paths unknown. 
The third volume is, appropriately enough, 
Patriotic Poems. Mr. Leonard states that ‘“‘ when 
this collection was made the war cloud had not 
burst over Europe, but none the less the martial 
note is the most insistent in the following pages, 
which tell of old, unhappy, far-off things, when we 
were not on good terms with ‘that sweet enemy, 
France’” “Since the War Lord’s breath ‘first 
kindled the dead coals of war,’ many a poet has 
been inspired to prove, if it may be, that 


The song that nerves a nation’s heart 
Is in itself a deed ; 

but in this volume will be found little that has not 
stood the test of time or criticism, and to some 
future anthologist must be allotted the task of 
separating the wheat from the chaff of topical 
verse. The great names of the past are now on all 
men’s lips, and their memories are kept green in 
these pages. Butthere is many an unnamed hero 
who has died—or lived—for his country now or 
soon to be forgotten, and many a one doom 

shortly to lie in an obscure grave, not 
unhonoured, yet unsung. To these might be 
applied Pope’s echo of a poet greater than him- 


self, They had no poet, and they died.” 


At the feet of such men and women, a noble army, 
Mr. Leonard lays this garland. This volume, 
like the others, contains many old favourites, but 
some of the ms are new to us. Mr. Leonard 
might see his way to add Gerald’ Massey’s 
name to the index of authors represented. There 
is his poem on the Battle of the Alma, 
“Our old War-banners on the wind,” which 
formed part of his ‘Craigecrook Castle,’ reviewed 
in The Atheneum of the 25th of October, 1856, and 
‘ Sir Robert’s Sailor Son,’ which first appeared in 7'he 
Atheneum of the 12th of June, 1858. The subject 
of the latter was Sir William Peel, who was 
wounded during the second relief of Lucknow, 
and died on 27 April, 1858. Both of these, we 
think, Mr. Leonard would find to be worthy of 


a place in a new edition of this collection of 
‘ Patriotic Poems.’ : ea 

We must not forget to mention that, in addition 
+o an index of first lines, there are valuable notes 
to each volume. 





Calendar of Inquisitions Post Mortem and Other 
Analogous Documents.—Vol. VIII. Edward III. 
(Stationery Office.) 

TuIs volume covers the period from the tenth to 

the twentieth year of Edward III.’s reign. It was 

prepared by Mr. J. E. E. Sharp and Mr. E, G. 

Atkinson, the Index being the work of Mr. J. J. 

O’Reilly. It includes a large number of the lesser 

families in whom from time to time correspondents 

of ‘N.& 9. have been interested, and inquisitions 
taken of the possessions of nearly a score of the 
greater landholders of the kingdom—among them 

Ormonde, De Badlesmere, Bohun, Courtney of 

Devon, St. John, De Ros, and Scrope. There is an 

index of subjects as well as of names, and a glance 

at it will show that the papers illustrate a tolerable 
number of feudal customs. The lighter and more 
directly human element introduced by the proofs 
of age comes in fairly frequently, though not 
ef diversified by so many incidents as may 

found in some of the other Calendars of these 

Inquisitions. 


The Antiquary: October. (Elliot Stock, 6d.) 


As was to be expected, the first note refers to 
“the barbaric ps wanton destruction of Louvain,” 
and quotations are given from Sir Arthur Evans’s 
letter which appeared in 7'he 7'imes of the Ist of 
September. Writing as President of the Society 
of Antiquaries, he ‘‘ voiced the horror and pro- 
found indignation...... at the Prussian holocaust of 
Louvain.” ‘The holocaust should have the effect 
of electrifying aJl the more intellectual elements of 
our country with a new vigour of determination to 
overthrow the ruthless régime of blood and iron 
imposed by Prussian arrogance on twentieth- 
century — 

Mr, R. Coltman Clephan writes on ‘Spurious 
Objects of Egyptian Antiquity as illustrated by a 
Few Specimens made recently at Gurnah and 
Luxor. In recent years there has been greater 
activity in the trade, and he suggests that some- 
thing should be done to check this objectionable 
traffic. Another articleis on ‘ Pictures from Italian 
Peasant Life in the Middle Ages,’ by Federico 
Hermanin, translated by Mary Gurney. Dr. Cox 
reviews Mr. Balch’s ‘ Wookey Hole: its Caves and 
Cave Dwellers,’ recently published by the Oxford 
University Press. Mr. Druce concludes his ‘ Notes 
on Birds in Medieval Church Architecture.’ Mr. 
John Knowles, in continuing his contribution on 
‘Glass-Painting in Medieval Times,’ gives full 
details of the various processes, and shows him- 
self to be a thorough expert. Mr. W.H. Jacob in 
‘Side-Lights on Winchester in the Reign of 
Henry VII. (1495-6)’ supplies from the City 
Chamberlain’s Accounts information as to prices 
during that period. 





Aotices to Correspondents. 


WE cannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

CoRRESPONDENTS who send letters to be for- 
warded to other contributors should put on the top 
left-hand corner of their envelopes the number of 
the page of “N. & Q.’ to which their letters refer, 
so that the contributor may be readily identified. 

















